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CAN THE NATION TRUST THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY? 


Can the nation trust Democracy with the 


administration This 
question has already been answered by the 


of the Government ? 


people four times; first in 1860, second in 
1864, third in 1868, fourth in 1872. Each 


time, the answer has been given by over- | 


whelining majorities: ‘‘The Democratic party 


cannot be trusted with the control of the 


Government !”’ 

Is there anything in the present condition 
of the country, or the present character of 
the Democratic party to call for a change of 
the popular verdict in 1576 ? 

If there is, what is its nature ? 
people become less loyal to the Union, or has 
Democracy become more loyal? To call fora 
reversal of the verdict, rendered four times, 
a radical change must be shown, either in 
the sentiments of the people, or in the senti- 
ments of the Democratic party. Has this 
change taken place? If so, when, where, 
and under what circumstances ? 

No friend of good Government, who desires 
peace and unity could for a moment desire 


Have the | 


of prosperity. Second: The man who show- 
ed his enmity when friendship was needed, 
has no claim to our confidence when his 
enmity can no longer injure us. It is pos- 
sible for a former friend to become an enemy, 
and an old enemy to become a friend, but 
the proof ofthe change must precede the be- 
lief that it has actually taken place 

The rule holds good with parties, for par- 
ities are but individuals in their co!lective 
| capacity, and for this reason it may be laid 
| down as arule, that whatever of sentiment 
|or principle, characterizes individnals, will 
surely find reflection in the parties with 
| which they affiliate. 

Therefore, the practical question for rea- 
| sonable men to ask and answer is: Is the 
| Democratic party in principle and sentiment, 
| the same as it was in 1861? If it is, then it 
| cannot be trusted to-day. If it is not the 
| same, wherein does it differ? Is the change a 


radical one, so honestly and earnestly made, 
| as to preclude the possibility of a recurrence 
of troubles which were met and overcome by 


the restoration of Democracy to power, if he| the Republican party ; troubles which cost 


felt assured that its political principles were 


lthe nation hundreds of thousands of lives, 


the same as those held previous to the re- | and millions of treasure ? 


bellion, during its existence and throughout | 


the period of reconstruction. 


Before the people can consider, on equal 
terms, the restoration of Democracy to power, 


To believe otherwise, would be to believe | the proof must be submitted, that a radical 


that good citizens could be found, who would 
be willing to reject the party whose wisdom, 
patriotism, and courage saved the Govern- 
ment, and accept the party whose energies 
4 


and influence were united in the effort to 


overthrow it. Fair minded men will agree 
on the two propositions. First: The man 
who proves his friendship in the hour of 


need ought not to be distrusted in the hour | 


change has taken place in its sentiments and 
principles, its teachings and purposes. The 
proof must be strong, so clear, that he who 
runs may read; for on a question of such vital 
importance to the future welfare of the Re- 
public, the people cannot afford to run any 
risks. The preservation of the Government 
has cost them too much to try any political 





expeliments in the management of its affairs. 
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The people know what the Republican party 
has done, is now doing, and will do in the 
future for the country. On the vital question 
of unity and nationality they are assured 
that it can be trusted. True in war, they 
kiow it cannot prove false in peace, True in 
the past, they have every reason to believe 
that it will continue truein the future. De- 
mocracy having been false in the past they 
have the right to demand the strongest 
guarantee that it will not be, if entrusted with 
power, false in the future. 

Can Democracy give such guarantee ? Has 
it abandoned the fatal doctrine of State Rights 
as preached by Calhoun, fought for by the 
Southern Confederacy and practically main- 
tained by the Southern wing of the party to- 
day? If on these points, the proof is clear, 
that a radical change has taken place, then 
theissue is simply one of administration,turn- 
ing upon the relative character of men, and 
not upon the principles which they hold. 
The result, whatever it might be, would no 
longer be experimental, for the people would 
feel assured that a change of administration 
would not imperil the peace and unity of the 
nation. 

A careful review of the Democratic record, 
must be convincing to the unprejudiced mind, 
that no change has take: place in the senti- 
ments of Democracy. What it believed in 
the days of Buchanan, it advocated in 1860, 
endorsed in 164, affirmed in 1808, re-affirmed 
in t572, and unless checked in its preten- 
sions by the votes of the American people, it 
will re-establish through a Democratic Ad- 
ministration in 1876. 

DEMOCRACY, THE STATE RIGHTS PARTY. 

For the past forty years, the Democratic 
party has been co trolled by men who ac- 
cepted the fatal doctrine of State Rights, as 
preached by John C. Calhoun. as the basis 
of our Federal Union. 

Under this doctrine, the State was held to 
be supreme. The Union was regarded as a 
mere arrangement for convenience, to be cast 
aside, whenever it suited the pleasure or in- 
terest of a State to so decide. 


A Siate could obey or disobey the laws of 


the nation, just as it saw fit. The voice of 
a State convention, could, under this doc- 
trine, place the State outside of the national 
authority. A simple resolution declaring 
that the State had withdrawn from the Union 
was all that was required to transform the 
part into the whole, or the fraction of a nation 
into a nation, supreme in its own sovereignty. 
It was held by the advocates of this State 
Rights doctrine, that a State, entering -the 
Union of its own free will, could withdraw 
with equal freedom. In other words one 
party to a contract, could break it at his 
pleasure, because he entered it of his own 
free will. 





The fatal heresy of State Rights ought to 


have died with the Rebellion. The South- 
ern Confederacy illustrated its full power, 
and with its overthrow the doctrine should 
have been buried froin sight forever. 

If Northern Democracy had been free from 
its influence, this would have been the case, 
but it retained the old poison in its system. 
It has never been free from it, and to-day, 
united with the Bourbon Democracy of the 
South, it is under the control of Calhounism, ° 
and liable, if entrusted with power, to again 
plunge the country, on some slight pretext, 
into troubles even greater than those hitherto 
endured, 


THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD BEFORE TIE WAR. 

Through Democracy, the South, prior to 
the war, practically controlled the govern- 
ment. It shaped the affairs of the nation to 
suit its own interest. It filled its important 
offices at heme and abroad. It gave direc- 
tion to national legislation; it created the 
policy of the government, and when it could 
no longer govern, it endeavored to destroy. 
This statement a correct one. It has 
passed into history and cannot be refuted. 

Alexander tl. Stephens who afterward be- 
came the Vice President of the Southern Con- 
federacy, delivered a speech against the pol- 
icy of secess on, before the State Convention 
of Georgia, January, 1861. He said: 

‘What have we to gain by this proposed 
change of our relation to the general Govern- 
ment ? 

** We have always had the control of et, and can 
yet, yf we r mam in it, end are as united as we 
have been. We have had a majority of the 
Presidents chosen from the South, as we l as 
the control and ma agement of those chosen 
trom the North. We have had sixty years 
of Southern Presidents to their twenty-four, 
thus controlling the Executive Department. 
so, of the judges of the Supreme Court, we 
have had eighteen from the South. and but 
eleven from the North: although nearly four- 
Jifths of the judi va business has arisen in the Free 
States, yeta majority of the Court has always 
been from the South. This we have re- 
quired so as to guard against any interpre- 
tation of the Constitution unfucorable to us. 
In like manner we have been equally watch- 


15 





ful to guard our interests in the Legis- 
lative branch of Government. In choos- 


ing the presiding Presidents (pro tem) of 
the Senate, we have had twenty-four to 
their eleven. Speakers of the House, we 
have had twenty-three, and they twelve. 
While the majority of the Representatives, 
from their greater population, Aave always 
been from the North, yet we have generally 
secured the Speaker, because he to a great ex- 
tent, shapes and controls the Legislation of 
the country. Nor have we had less control 
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in every other Department of the General} 5th. It. foreshadows the ascendency of 
Goverument. Attorney Generals we have | Southern influence in all departments of the 
had fourteen, while the North have had but |G vernment under Democratic restoration. 
five. Foreign Ministers, we have had eighty- The statement made by Mr. Stephens must 
six and they but fifty-four. While threc- | convince all who are open to conviction, that 
fourths of the business whi h demands diplomatic | the Southern States had no just cause for 
agents abroad is clearly from the Free States, from | complaint. The defeat of the State Rights 
their greater commercial interests, yet we! party, and through this defeat, the loss of 
have had the principal embassies so as to | the controlling power, were the causes which 
secure the world-markets for our cotton, to- | brought about secession. 

bacco, and sugar on the best possible terms. Long before the election of Abraham Lin- 
We have had a vast majority of the higher | coln, the Democratic threat had been made 
officers of both army and navy, while alarger | both in the North and the, South, tha the 
portion of the soldiers and sailors were drawn | slave States would not submit toa Republican 
from the North. Equally so of clerks, audi- President. The threat was general through- 
tors, and comptrollers filling the Executive | out heSouth, and was repeated by Northern 
Departinent, the records show for the List fifty | leaders on the stump, and by the Democratic 
years that of the three thousand thus em-/ press, without a word of protest or condem- 
ployed, we have had more than two-thirds of the | nation, On the contrary, every encourage- 
same, while we have had but one-third of the white| ment was held out, that the Democrats of 
|the North would not only endorse the threat 
of sec ssion, but lend material aid in 
carrying it out. 

In December, 186), Mr. Gregg, one of the 
delegates to the South Carolina Convention, 
said : 

“If we wish to find the immediate cause 
of the secession of South Carolina, the im- 
mediate cause of all is the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.’’ 

In the same convention Mr. Dargan said: 

‘It is not true, in point of fact, that all the 
Northern people are hostile to the rights of 
the South. We have a Spartan hand in every 
| Vorthern State. It is due tothem they should 
| know the reasons which influence us. Accord- 
| ing to our apprehension, the necessity which 


population of the Republic. 


“Again, look at another item, and one, be | 
assured, in which we h.ve a great and vital | 
interest: it is that of revenue, ov means of | 
supporting Government. From official doc- 
uments, we learn that a fraction over three- 
Sourths of the :evenue col'ected tor the support 
of Government, has uniformly been raised 
from the North. | 


‘The expense for the transportation of the 
mail in the free States was, by the report of 
the Postimaster-General for the year 1860, ¢ 
little over 3. 3,000,000, while the income was 
$19,000,000. But in the slave States the 
transportation of the mail was $14,715,000, 
while the revenue from the same was $8,001,- 
026, leaving a deficit of $5,704,974, to be | 
supphed by th» North for our accommodation, and | exists for our immediate withdrawal from 
without it we must have been entirely cut | association with the Northern States is that 
off from this most essential branch of the | this hostile abolition party have th- control 
Government.”’ of the Government.” 

This, be it remembered, is not the language In November, 186 ), Mr. Lawrence M. Keitt 
of a Republican trying to print a picture for | delivered a speech in Charleston, 8. C. He 
party elfect, but the words of the Vice- | said, in answer to an assertion that any 
President of the late Confederacy, who will | @ttempt to with traw from the Union would 
be accepted as good authority by the most be met with force : 
ultra Democrat. ‘* Let me tell you, there are a million of Dem- 

The statement shows clearly : ocrats in the No th, who, when the Black Re- 

Ist. That the Demo-ratic party before the | publicans attempt to march upon the South, 
war was under the control of the South, and | will be found a wall of fire in the front.’ 
used its power to promote Southern interests | (Cries of ‘* That’s so!’? and applause.) 
and ambition at the expense of the North. This was the feeling through the entire 

2d. It shows that the South had no |South. Democracy had been regarded as 
justification for its attempt to withdraw from | the State Rights party, and it was believed 
the Union. that any attempt to interfere with a State 

3d. It proves the fallacy of its pretensions, | in its withdrawal from the Union, would 
that it was driven into rebellion by Northern | unite Northern Democrats in armed oppo- 
sition to it. This belief was encouraged by 








oppression. 


4th. It clearly indicates the treasonable | prominent leaders of the Northern wing of 
nature of the party that preferred to break | the party. 

up a Government that it could no longer An extract from a letter written January 

6, 1850, by ex-President Pierce to Jefferson 

Davis, and found in Davis’s home, in Missis- 


control, rather than submit to constitutional 
authority. 
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sippi, when taken by our troops, reveals the 
grounds of the belief so confidently ex- 
pressed by leading Southerners, that De- 
mocracy would be a unit in their favor, in 
case a rebellion should be inaugurated. 
After referring to political matters, and ex- 
pressing a desire to have Mr. Davis the Dem- 
ocratic cai lidate for the Presidency, the ex- 
President says: 
“Let me suggest that, in the running de- 
bates in Congress, full justice seems to me 






ry 








not to have been done to the Democracy of 


the North. Idonot believe that our friends 
at the South have any just idea of the state 
of feeling, hurryivg at this moment to the 
pitch of intense exasperation, between those 
who respect their political obligations, and 
those who have apparently no impelling 
power but that which fanatical passion 0. 
the subject of domestic slavery imparts. 
Without discussing the question of right, of 
abstract power to secede, I have never be- 
lieved that actual disruption of the Union 
can occur without blood; and if, through 
the madness of Northern abolitionism, that 
dire calamity must come, the jighting will not be 
along Mason’s and Dicows line mere y. Tt will 
be within our own borders—in our own streets— 
between the two classes of c.tizens to whom T have 
refe rred.”? 

Is it to be wondered at, that such assur- 
ance from so distinguished a Democrat as ex- 
President Pierce, and repeated in private 
letters, and pnblic speeches by others of 
equal prominence, should leave the impres- 
sion upon the Southern mind that armed 
hostility against the Govermment, on the part 
of the South, would receive the active sym- 
pathy of Northern Democracy. 

In January, 1861, Fernando Wood, then 
Mayor of New York city, sent a message to 
the common council, recommending the 
withdrawal of the city from the State. He 
favored ‘a free city’? as he termed it, and 
his scheme met with approval from many 
leading Democrats. 

About the same time, (January 16) as i 
it was a part of the Democratic programme, 
ameeting of Democrats was held in National 
Hall, Philadelphia. At this meeting a reso- 
lution was adopted favoring the withdrawal 
of Pennsylvania from the Union, and ex- 
pressing sentiments in keeping with those of 
the South. 

It is well known that leading Democrats of 
the North conspired in the spring of 1861, 
to carry their respective States out of the 
Union. Ex-Governor Price, of New Jersey, 
in a letter tol. W. Burnet, of Newark, N.J., 
said: 

“*T believe the Southern Confederation 
permanent. The proceeding has been taken 





with forethought and deliberation—it is no 
o 
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hurried impulse, but an irrevocable act, 
based upon the sacred, as was su; posed, 
‘equality of the States,’ and in my opinion, 
every slave State will, in a short period of 
time, be found united in one confederacy. 
* * * * What position for New Jersey 
will best accord with her interests, honor, 
and the patriotic instincts of her people? 
I say emphatically she should go with the 
South, from every wise, prudential, and 
patriotic reason.’’ 

In this letter, the ex Governor also gives it 
as his opinion that New York and Pennsyl- 
yvania will ‘‘ choose also to cast their lot 
with the South,’’ and after them, the West- 
ern and Northwestern States. 

If necessary, a volume could be filled with 
unimpeachable evidence, tending to prove 
that the Southern people were misled by 
Democratic leaders, North and South. In 
the fall and winter of 1860 and the spring 
of 1861, the air was filled with Democratic 
threats and promises. Incendiary speeches 
were made, secret caucuses held at the na- 
tional capital. The highest Government 
officials—all Democrats—conspired with the 
public enemies. Even President Buchanan, 
although he declared that ** the election of 
any one of our fellow citizens to the office of 
President, does not of itself afford just cause 
for dissolving the Union,’’ gave his official 
encouragement to the dissolution, by stating 
in his last annual message, December 4, 
1860: 

‘* After much serious reflection, I have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the Constitution 
has not delegated to Congress nor to any 
other departinent of the Federal Government 
the power to coerce a State inte submission 
which is attempting to withdraw or has 
actually withdrawn from the Confederacy.”’ 

At an earlier date, Nov. 20, 1860, Attorney 
General Black had given his opinion to the 
same effect. According to his view the gov- 
ernment could act only onthe defensive. — It 
could repel an attack, but it had no coustitu- 
tional right to assert its authority or protect 
itself by any offensive measures. In his own 
language: ** The Union must utterly perish at 
the moment when Congress shall arm one 
part of the people against another for any 
purpose beyond that of merely protecting 
the General Government in the exercise of 
its proper constitutional functions.’ 


| 
| 


If we need more convincing proof of Dem- 
ocratic encouragement of the Southern rebel- 
lion, than what has already been presented, 
it may be found in the deliberate transfer of 
arms from Northern to Southern arsenals, 
by order of a Democratic Secretary of War, 
(Mr. Floyd.) 

From a report made by Mr. B. Stanton, 
from the Committee on Military Affairs in 






























House of Representatives, February 18. 1861, 
it is shown that in the spring of 1850 the fol- 
lowing transfers of muskets were made from 
the Springfield armory, and the Watertown 
and Watervleit arsenals : 


Altered 


| Percus- | 
jMuskets. 


Where Sent. | sion 


\Muskert- 





To Charleston Arse- 


BIW) ccodcatwissaces veces: 2,000 
To North Carolina 

Arsenal Jestesses| LOj4OO 2,000 
To Augusta Arsenal.) 12,3: 2,000 
To Mount Vernon Ar- 

ROMAN cies cocsinae sects 2,000 








senal 2.00 


All these arms fell into the possession of the 
Confederate autho ities, as it was known 
they would by the Democratic Secretary of 
War when he ordered the transfer. 

It was also shown in the same report that 
the Secretary of War ordered the transfer of 
forty columbiads and four thirty-two pound- 
ers, to unfinished forts on Ship Island on 
the coast of Mississippi, and seventy colum- 
biads and seven thirty-two pounders to be 
sent to Galveston, Texas, where the fort to re- 
ceive them had just been commenced. So 
clear was the evidence that these heavy guns 
were intended for the use of the rebels that 
a monster mass meeting was held at Alleghe- 
ny, Pa., the place where the Arsenal con- 
taining them was located, and a protest was 
entered against theirremoval. Throughthe 
action of Judge Holt, the present Judge 
Advocate General, the transfer of the guns 
was prevented. 

In addition to the arms sent South by a 
Democratic Secretary of War, upwards of 
50,000 muskets were sold by the Govern- 
ment to parties representing Southern inter- 


ests. These muskets were in good condition, 
and yet were sold for $2.50. Add to the 
number transferred and sold, the annual 


quota distributed to the Southern States for 
1861, on advance, and it will be found that not 
less than 300,000 muskets were placed in 
the hinds of secessionists by the direct order 
of a Democratic Secretary of War. This is 
what the Mobile Advertiser said at the time: 
“During the past year 125,430 muskets 
have been quietly transferred from the North- 
ern arsenal at Springfield alone, to those in 
the Southern States. We are much obliged 
to Secretary Floyd for the foresight he has 
thus displayed im disarming the North and 
equipping the South for this emera ney. There 
is no telling the quantity of arms and muni- 
tions which were sent South from other 
Northern arsenals. There is no doubt but 
that every man in the South who can carry 
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a gun can now be supplied from private or 
public sources. The Springfield contribu- 
tion alone would arm all the militiamen of 
Alabama and Mississippi.’’ 

Canany sane man doubt the effect of such 
encouragement, coming from the highest 
representatives of the Democratic party, upon 
anexcited people? Is it surprising that the 
demagogues who fired the Southern heart 
yave prominence to the pledge so often made, 
that the Democracy of the North would stand 
by the South in its armed resistance to 
Federal authority? Yet this is the party 
that now demands control of the Govern- 
ment; and some of the very men who led it then 
are leaders now. They hold the same views 
of Federal power; they endorse the same 
fatal doctrine of State Rights ; if entrusted 
with power they would enconrage, as they 
did in 1860, the disruption of the Union. 
Can the nation trust this party? Can it risk 
its future peace and prosperity in its hands ? 
These are questions of vital importance, and 
no good citizen can avoid the responsibility 
involved in their answer. 

THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD DURING THE WAR. 

From the record thus far presented the 
following deductions are made: 

1. The Democratic party, as the State 
Rights party, educated its followers to be- 
lieve in the right of a State to withdraw 
from the Union at its pleasure. 

2. It took no steps to counteract the 
fatal tendency of this doctrine when it as- 
sumed the form of open resistance to the 
Federal authority. 

3. It had control of the 
when the secession movement developed 
its purpose to establish a Soathern Con- 
federacy, and instead of promptly check- 
ing it, it vitalized it, by giving it official 
encouragement, 

4. The Democratic party, through its 
leading officials, not only encouraged seces- 
sion by friendly expressions, but with a 


Government 


full knowledge of its hostile intentions, 
deliberately furnished its advocates with 


arms and munitions of war belonging to 
the Federal Goverment. 

5. Judged by its record; the sympathy 
expressed ; the promises given; the ma- 
terial aid reudered ; the unanimous action 
of its Southern wing, the Democratic party 
stands responsible for the Slaveholders’ 
Rebellion. 

Democratic encouragement having made 
the rebellion possible, what was its policy 
during the war? Did it endeavor to undo 
the great wrong which it had committed, by 
promptly responding to the calls made upon 
the patriotism of the nation? As a party it 
did not. There were noble men who pro- 
claimed themselves war Democrats, who re- 
sponded with alacrity to the defense of the 
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Government. They laid aside the partizan 
and became patriots, and by their sacrifices 
made good their early professions of fidelity 
to the Union and the Constitution. 

But the Democratic party as a political or- 
ganization was hostile to the Government 
and the efforts put forth for the suppression 
ofthe rebellion. Its mass meetings, its party 
caucuses, the correspondence of its leaders, 
the riots incited by its followers, its attitude 
in the elections, its undisguised expressions 
in Congress, its encouragement of desertion, 
and detense of those who were arrested for 
treasonable conduct, its continual clamors 
for peace in the face of the enemy, all go to 
prove that its sympathies were with the 
Southern Confederacy and against the cause 
of the Union. 

On the 9th of January, 1861, Mr. How- 
ard, of Michi 
Representatives, a resolution calling for the 
appointinent of a committee to enquire— 

1. Whether any executive officer of the 
United States was treating with any person 
or persons for the surrender of the forts or 
other public property of the United States. 

2. Whether any officer of the Govern- 
ment had entered into any pledge, agreement 
or understanding, with any person or per- 
sons not to send reinforcements to the forts 
in Charleston Harbor. 

3. What demand had been made for re- 
inforcements and why they had not been 
sent. 

4. Where the ships of the Navy were 
stationed, 

5. What public property had been 
seized, and the particulars of such seizure. 

6. What naval vessels had been seized, 
and whether any efforts had been made to 
protect or recover them. 

These’ simple precautionary resolutions, 
intended to inform the Government of the 
extent of the danger, although adopted by 
the House, received only 17 Democratic votes, 
out of the 133 yeas. 60 Democrats voted 
against it. 

On the 11th February, 1861, on the bill 
providing for the construction of war vessels, 
the vote in the Senate stood 3) yeas to I$ 
nays—all Democrats in the negative. In the 
House, on the 20th, the vote stood 114 yeas 
to sS8 nays, only 12 Democrats voting in its 
favor. 

Lieut.-Gen: ral Scott, apprehensive of an 
attack upon the Capital, had ordered seven 
companies of artillery, and one company of 
sappers and miners, of the regular army, to 
be quartered at Washington. 

February 14, 1861.) Mr. Branch, of North 








Carolina, introduced a resolution, declaring 
the presence of these troops offensive and in- 
sulting, and 
withdrawal. 


demanding their immediate 


ran, Offered, in the House of 
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This resolution was laid on the table, by a 
vote of 125 to 35. Thirteen Democrats voted 
in favor of the motion to 55 against it. 

February 21,1861. Aresolution was intro- 
duced by Mr. Dawes, censuring the Secretary 
of the Navy forsending to distant seas all the 
available ships of the Navy at so critical a 
period, when their presence was needed at 
home; also for accepting the resignations of 
officers who were in arms against the Gov- 
ernment. The report accompanying the re- 
solution says: 

‘““That the entire naval force available for 
the defence of the whole Atlantic coast at the 
time of the appointment of this committee, 
consisted of the steamer Brooklyn, twenty- 
five guns, and the Store Ship Relief, two guns; 
while the former was of too great draught 
to permit her to enter Charleston Harbor 
With safety, except at spring-tides, and the 
latter was under orders to the coast of Africa, 
with stores for the African Squadron. Thus 
the whole Atlantic seaboard has been to all 
intents and purposes without defence during 
all the period of civil commotion and lawless 
violence to which the President has called 
our attention as ‘of such vast and alarming 
proportions’ as to be beyond his power to 
check or control.”’ 

Yet a resolution to censure so clear a be- 
trayal of the public safety, and one that 
ought to have received the vote of every true 
man, received only one Democratic vote out 
of the 95 cast in its favor. Fifty-six Demo- 
crats voted against it. 

July 9, 1561. Mr. Lovejoy offered in the 
House the following resolution: ‘* That in 
the judgment of the House, it is no part of 
the duty of the soldiers of the United States 
to capture and return fugitive slaves.’? The 
vote was, yeas 92, nays 55, not a Democrat 
voting in its favor. 

July 15, 1861. Mr. Benjamin Wood offered 
in the House a resolution recommending the 
several States to convene their Legislatures 
for the purpose of appointing delegates to a 
general convention to devise measures of 
peace. Although this proposition was of- 
fered a few days after the Federal army had 
been defeated at Bull Run, it received the 
entire Democratic vote with the exception of 
one, who voted with the 93 Republicans 
against the resolution. 

July 29, 1861. Mr. Cox offered a resolu- 
tion, providing for the appointment of com- 
missioners, empowering them to request from 
the Confederate States a like commission, the 
two bodies to meet and confer on such 
measures as may be deemed necessary ‘to 
assuage all grievances,’’ said Commissioners 
to meet at Louisville on the Ist Monday in 
September, and in conjunction with a com- 
mittee of one from each State, appointed by 
the House, consider such amendments to the 
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Constitution as might tend to restore peace. 
Although the war was in full operation, and 
the South confident of success, this resolu- 
tion commanded 41 Democratic votes—only 
two Democrats voting with the 83 Republi- 
cans against it. The vote stood 41 yeas, 85 
nays. 

August ?, 1861. Ona bill toseize and ap- 
propriate the property of those in rebeliion 
against the United States, and for the more 


effective suppression of the Rebellion, the | 


vote stood yeas 61, nays 48, only two Demo- 
rats voting inits favor. 

August 5, 1861. Mr. Calvert offered a 
resolution for the appointment of a commit- 
tee of nine to consider and report upon 
amendments to the Constitution, necessary 
to secure peace. The vote stood 39 yeas, 72 
nays, only one Democrat voting against it. 

August 5, 1861. A_ bill was introduced 
inthe House, approving of, and legalizing 
the acts of President Lincoln, in calling out 
the militia and strengthening the army and 


navy. Out of 74 votes in its favor only three 
were Democrats. The 19 voting against it 


were Democrats. 

December 20, 1861. Mr. Julian offered a 
resolution, instructing the judiciary commit- 
tee to report a bill, so amending the fugitive 
slave law, as to forbid the recapture or re- 
turn of any fugitive from labor without sat- 
isfactory proof that the claimant of such 
fugitive was loyal to the Government. The 
resolution was passed, yeas 8, nays 39, not 
a Democrat voting in its favor. 

February 6, 1862. The House voted on 
the proposition for the issue of $150,000,000 
in Treasury notes, known as ‘legal tenders,”’ 
also for the issue of $50 :,000,000 in’ bonds. 
The vote was, in favor of the measure, 95, 
against it 60, only six Democrats voting in 
its favor. 

February 
war, prohibiting military or naval officers 
from employing any of their forces to capture 
or return into slavery any fugitive from serv- 
ice or labor, passed the House. Yeas, 95; 
nays, 51, only one Democrat voting in its 
favor. 

April 3, 1862. 
slavery in the District of Columbia passed 
the Senate, by a vote of 29 to 14, nota Dem- 
ocrat voting in its favor. 

April 11, 1862, it passed the House by a 
vote of 92 to 39, only five Democrats voting 
in its favor, 

May 12, 1862. A Dill passed the House 
prohibiting slavery in the Territories of the 
United States. The vote stood, yeas $5, nays 
50, only one Democrat voting in its favor. 

June 9, 1862. Mr. Colfax introduced a 
resolution, instructing the Judiciary com- 


or 1892 


25, 2. 


inittee to report a bill giving the right of 


trial by jury to all Fugitives who deny un- 


The new article of 


A bill for the abolition of 





der oath that they were slaves; also requir- 
ing proot of loyalty on the part of the claim- 
ant. Adopted by yeas 77, nays 42, only two 
Democrats vo ing in its favor, 

July 11, 1862. <A bill was passe! by the 
house; to “sup ress insurrection, to punish 
treason and rebellion, to seize and confiscate « 
the property of rebels, and for other pur- 
poses.’’? The vote stood, yeas 82, nays 42, 
not a Democrat voting in its favor. 

July 16, 1862. A_ bill authorizing the 
President to receive into the United States 
service, persons of African descent, for the 
purpose of constructing intrenchments, per- 
forming camp service, and doing such mili- 
tary or naval service as they might be found 
competent to perform, was passed by the 
House, yeas 77, nays 30, only 4 Democrats 
voting in its favor. 

Dec. 11,186. Mr. Yeaman, of Kentucky, 
offered a resolution, declaring that the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation of the President was 
not warranted by the Constitution — that 
the policy of Emancipation was dangerous to 
the rights of citizens and to the perpetuity of 
a free people. The vote on this was: In 
favor 47, against it 95, only 3 Democrats 
voting against it. 

Dec. 15, 186 A resolution was intro- 
duced by Mr. 5. C. Fessenden in the House, 
endorsing the Presidents emancipati n proc- 
lamation as a war measure, as an exercise 
of power with proper regard for the rights of 
the States and the perpetuity of free govern- 
ment. The vote stood, yeas 78, nays 52, only 
two Democrats voting in its favor. 

Jan. 28, 1863. Mr. Davis introduced a 
proviso to be added to a pendimg bill: ‘That 
no part of the sums appropriated by ‘his act 
shall be disbursed for the pay, subsistence 
or any other supplies of any negro, free or 
slave, in the armed military service of the 
United States.’ Kight Democrats voted in its 
favor, »8 Republicans against. A_ strict 
party vote. 

February 20, 1863. The important mea- 
sure, known as ‘f The National Currency Act, 
of 1863,’? passea the Hou e by a vote of 
78 yeas to OF nays; only three Democrats 
voting in its favor. Under this act our pres- 
ent National Currency took the place of the 
defective currency issued under the old state 
bank system. The currency act of 1564, 
which passed the House April 18, was also 
opposed by the Democrats, the vote standing 
in its favor 80, to 66 against it, not a Demo- 
crat voting in its favor. 

Dec. 14, 1863. Mr. Fernando Wood offered 
a resolution requesting the President to ap- 
point three comunissioners to negotiate with 
the authorities at Richmond, ‘‘to the end 
that this bloody, destructive and inhuman 
war shall cease.’’ 
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Although no desire had been expressed on 
the part of the South for such a conference, 
this resolution was supported by 5) Demo- 
erats. 92 Republicans and 6 Democrats voted 
against it. 

Dec. 17, 1863. Mr. Green Clay Smith of- 
fered a resolution in favor of ‘ta vigorous 
prosecution of the war until the Constitution 
and law shail be enforced and obeyed in all 
parts of the United States,’’? opposing any 
armistice or mtervention ‘‘so long as there 
shall be found a rebel in arms against the 
Government,’? and ignoring ‘‘all party 
names, lines, and issues’? until the author- 
ity of the Government was re established. 
This was passed by a vote of 9! yeas, 65 nays, 
ouly four Democrats voting in its favor. 

Dec. 17, 1808. Mr. Edgerton offered a res- 
olution denouncing ‘fas among the gravest 
of crimes, the invasion or occupation by 
armed force, of any State, under the pretext 
or for the purpose of coerci g the people 
thereof to modify or abrogate any of their 
laws or domestic institutions that are con- 
sistent with the Constitution of the United 
States.”’ Although the laws and the institu- 
tions of the Confederate States were being 
used to destroy the Federal Government, this 
resolution was not opposed by a single Dem- 
ocrat. ‘The vote stood: In its favor 65, 
against it 90, a strict party vote. 

Dec. 21, 1863. Mr. Harding offered an 
amendment to the deficiency bill that no 
moneys appropriated should be used for the 
raising, aiming, equipping or paying of 
negroes. It was favored by 41 Democrats, 
the vote standing, yeas 41, nays 105. 

Jan. 18, 1564. The joint resolution, pend- 
ing in the House, dropping from the rolls of 
the Army all volunteer officers who were 
absent from duty, except for good cause, and 
intended to weed out of the service those 
useless oflicers who drew pay without per- 
forming service, was agreed to, by a vote of 
72 to 45. This resolution had for its object 
the improvement of the service, yet not a 
Democrat voted in its favor. 

Feb. 1, 184. A resolution was introduced 
by Mr. Eldridge opposing the system of draft- 
ing, declaring it a failure and repealing all 
acts authorizing drafts. The House rejected 
the measure, 42 voting in its favor and 
84 against. All those voting in its favor were 
Democrats. Only three Democrats voted 
against it. 

Feb. 1, 1864. A resolution favoring a 
more vigorous policy in the enlistment of 
negroes, to relieve thereby the burdens rest- 
ing upon the white soldiers, was passed, by 
a vote of, yeas 80, nays 46. All Democrats 
in the negative. 

Feb. 12, 1854. An amendment to the 
Supplementary Enrollment bill providing for 
the enrollment of colored persons passed the 





House. The vote stood, 84 yeas to 71 nays. 
Not a Democrat voted in its favor. 

It is a noticeable fact, that at the very time 
when negroes were being employed by the 
rebel army, and their enrollment sanctioned 
by confederate legislation, the Democrats of 
the North were united in opposition to such 
a policy on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The bill as amended, passed by a vote of 
94 yeas to 65 nays, only five Democrats voting 
in its favor on the final passage. 

Feb. 15, 1864. Mr. Arnold offered a reso- 
lution: ‘* That the Constitution be so amended 
as to abolish slavery in the United States, 
wherever it now exists, and to prohibit 
its existence in every part thereof for- 
ever.’’ This resolution was passed by a 
vote of 75 to 62, only one Democrat favor- 
ing it. 

March 17, 1864. On abill before the House 
to incorporate the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company of the District of Columbia, the 
proviso: ‘That there shall be no regula- 
tion excluding any person from any car on 
account of color,’’? was agreed to, yeas 76, 
nays 62, not a Democrat voting for it. 

March 21, 1864. Pending the Army ap- 
propriation bill the proviso was offered: 
“That no part of the money herein appro- 
priated shall be applied or used for the pur- 
pose of raising. arming, equipping or paying 
negro soldiers.”’ 

This was favored by 18 Democrats, opposed 
by 8 Democrats, and 74 Republicans. 

April 6, 1864. A vote ‘was taken in the 
House on asection of the currency bill, author- 
izing the issue to National Banks of small 
notes. The vote stood, yeas 76, nays 54, 
only four Democrats voting in its favor. 

April 9, 1-64. A resolution was ‘intro- 
duced in the House by Mr. Colfax, declaring 
Alexander Long unworthy to be a member, 
said Leng having favored upon the floor, the 
recognition of the independence of the South- 
ern Confederacy. The vote on this stood, 
yeas 80, nays 70, only one Democrat voting 
in its favor. Onthesame day Mr. Washburn 
offered a resolution for the expulsion of Ben- 
jamin G. Harris for the following language: 
“The South asked you to let them go in 
peace. But no; you said you would bring 
them into subjection. That is not done yet, 
and God Almighty grant that it never may 
be. [hope that you will never subjugate 
the South.’’? The vote stood, yeas $4, nays 
58, only one Democrat voting in its favor. 
The resolution requiring a two-thirds vote, 
it was lost. Mr. Schenck then offered a res- 
olution of censure, the vote on this standing 
yeas 98, nays 20, seventeen Democrats voting 
in favor of it, and twenty-one refusing to 
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April 16, 1864, A bill passed the House 
preventing States from taxing the capital 
stock of National Banks at a higher rate 
than an equal amount of capital in the hands 
of individual citizens, also preventing the 
taxation by States of the capital invested in 
U. 8. Bonds for deposit on circulation. The 
vote stood 70 yeas to 60 nays, only two Dem- 
ocrats voting in its favor. 

April 30, 1864. A bill increasing soldiers 
pay, and giving bounty to colored soldiers, 
passed the House by a vote of 80 yeas to 
51 nays, only two Democrats voting in its 
favor. All Democrats against it. 

June 6, 1864. A bill for the punishment 
of guerrillas, passed the flouse, yeas 72, 
nays 37, only two Democrats voting in its 
favor. 

June 13, 1864. The House passed the bill 
for the repeal of the Fugitive Slavelaw. The 
vo e stood, yeas 90, nays 62, only one Dem- 
ocrat voting in favor of this most righteous 
measure. 

June 28, 1864. Pending the consideration 
ofthe loan bill Mr. Holinan moved to add 
this proviso: ‘‘That nothing in this act 
shall impair the right of the States to tax the 
bonds, notes, and other obligations issued 
under this Act.”? It was rejected by a vote 
of 71 to 77, not a Democrat voting against it. 

June 29, 1864. The following proviso to 
the civil appropriation bill pending in the 
House: ‘ That in the Courts of the United 
States there shall be no exclusion of any 
witness on account of color’? was adopted, 
yeas 68, nays 45, not a Democrat voting in 
its favor. 

July 2, 1864. One of the most important 
military bills of the war passed the House. 
It provided for the raising of additional 
troops either by volunteer enlistinent or by 
drafting. The President under this Act, 
called for 500,000 men for one year, July 18, 
1864. Vital as were the provisions of this 
bill for the success of our cause, the vote 
stood, yeas 66, nays 55, not a Democrat 
voting in its favor. 

July 4, 1804. The special war income 
tax of 5 per cent on all incomes over $600 a 
year was adopted by the House, by a vote of 
53 yeas to 49 nays, not a Democrat voting in 
its favor. It passed the Senate on the same 
day by a vote of 28 to 7, only one Democrat 
voting for it. 

Jan. 9, 1855. A joint resolution passed 
the House declaring that the wife and chil- 
dren of any person mustered into the United 
States service shall be forever free, any law, 
usage, or custom whatspever to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The vote stood, 74 yeas 
to 63 nays, not a Democrat voting in its 
favor. 

dan. 16, 1865. Mr. Cox offered a res- 


send commissioners to the Confederate 
authorities ‘‘ with a view to national pacifi- 
cation and tranquility’? ‘‘ although we do not 
know that the insurgents are yet prepared to 
agree to any terms of pacification which we 
would or should deem acceptable.’? The 
vote on this stood, yeas 51, nays 84, only 
two Democrats voting against it. 

A similar resolution was introduced by 
Mr. Dawson, Feb. 13, 1865, and laid upon 
the table by a vote of 73 to 47, only one 
Democrat voting with the 72 Republicans in 
favor of tabling the resolution. 

Jan. 31, 1865. The joint resolution, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution for 
the extinction of slavery throughout the 
United States, and requiring a two-thirds 
vote for its pas-age, passed the House, by 
the following vote, yeas 119, nays 56, only 
sixteen Democrats voting in its favor. 

February 27, 1865, an amendment was 
offered to a pending military bill, repealing 
all acts or parts of acts authorizing conscrip- 
tion. This was favored by 27 Democrats, 
and opposed by only ten; 84 Republicans 
voting against it. 

Theknrollment Act of March 3, 1865, con- 
taining important provisions for strengthen- 
ing the Army, passed the House by a vote of 
72 to 56, only five Democrats voting in its 
favor. 

March 3, 1865 a bill for the establishment 
of the Freedman’s bureau, to have the gen- 
eral superintendence of all freedmen; to watch 
over the execution of all laws, proclamations 
and inilitary orders of emancipation, and to 
establish necessary regulations for their pro- 
tection, was passed by the House by a vote of 
77 yeas, to 52 nays, only one Democrat 
voting for it. 

March 3, 18 ‘5, Mr. Schenck from the mili- 
tary Committee reported aresolution for the 
revocation of the Military order which re- 
quired all colored persons leaving Washing- 
ton to procure passes. The vote stood, yeas 
75, nays 24, only 4 Democrats voting for it. 

Thus the record might be continued with 
the votes on other measures of equal impor- 
tance. 

The public acts to which reference has 
been made, and the votes theron, are but a 
few of the many that could be shown proving 
the deep rooted Democratic sympathy for the 
Confederate cause, and the organized oppo- 
sition of the party to measures abs lutely 
essential to the successful prosecution of 
the war. Can any impartial mind in the re- 
view of the votes presented, be brought to be- 
lieve that a Democratic majority in Congress 
would have ever secured the preservation of 
the Union. To the strong Republican ma- 
jorities, representing the national will, and 
the determination of the loyal people to 





olution, that the President be requested to 





maintain without compromise or dishonor 
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the unity and integrity of the Republic, we 
owe the existence of the Government. This 
much at least the impartial historian will ac- 
cord to the Republican party, and its patriotic 
record when the political history of the Re- 
bellion is truthfully written. 


From the record presented three conclu- | 


sions may be fairly drawn. 

1. The encouragement which the Dem- 
ocratic party gave tothe secession conspira- 
tors before the war, lost none of its force dur- 
ing its prosecution. 

2. The attitude of the Democratic 
party if not openly hostile tothe Union cause 
was far from friendly to it. 

3. If the policy of the Democratic 
party, as foreshadowed by its votes in Con- 


seceded States never to submit to Federal 
authority. An independent Southern Con- 
federacy was the only ultimatum which the 
South had to offer as a basis of peace. The 
official and privat» correspondence received 
from the South; the speeches of its leaders 
and the language of its press; the debates 
in State legislatures and in the Confederate 
Congress ; the informal conferences held 
from time to time; the proclamations and 
messages of its President, all go to prove, 


‘that, from the inception to the close of the 


gress, had prevailed, the Southern Confedera- 


cy would be to-day an established fact. 
Would the restoration of such a party to 


power be conducive to the interest of the | 


nation? Would not the future peace and 
prosperity of the Republic be endangered by 
Democratic ascendency? Would not the 
organized opposition to the enactment of 
those measures which are now the laws of 
the land, find expression in a failure to exe- 
cute or administer them? In a word, would 
not the restoration of the Democratic party 
to the control of the Nation, be the restora- 
tion of that political power which encour- 
aged the South to secede, and discouraged 
by vote and example the efforts of a loyal 
people to suppress the rebellion and preserve 
the Union? These are questions for the 
people to answer at the ballot-box. They 
will then and there resolve themselves into 
asingle question: ‘Shall those who were 
the enemies of the nation in time of war, be 
chosen by the people as their trusted guar- 
dians in time of peace ?”’ 

DEMOCRATIC POLICY WOULD HAVE LED TO 

CONFEDERATE RECOGNITION. 

It has been shown by the record submitted, 
that Democracy encouraged the rebellion, 
and opposed those efforts which were deemed 
necessary for its suppression, 

It may be urged by its leaders to-day, 
that it was in favor of suppressing the re- 
bellion, and that its opposition was not to 
the Union, but to the means employed to 
save it. Whatever its purpose may have 
been, it is certain that the effect of its oppo- 
sition to the means employed tended to pro- 
long the war, by holding out the hope to 
those in rebellion that peace would be ob- 
tained through the recognition of the South- 
ern Confederacy. 

When the Southern States seceded, they 
did so with the determination never to re- 
turn to the Union. If the history of the 


movement is clearer on one point than 
another, it is on this resolution of the 





| movement, peace was not desirable, except 


on the basis of a recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy. Yet, with a full knowledge of 
this fact, Democracy, throughout the war, 
kept clamoring for a peace which its leaders 
knew could not be had, and for a peaceful 
settlement of existing difficulties, which they 
knew to be impossible. 

In April, 1861, Roger A. Pryor, of Virginia, 
said, in response to a serenade, at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina : 

‘Gentlemen, I thank you, especially that 
you have at last annihilated this accursed 
Union, reeking with corruption and insolent 
with excess of tyranny. Thank God! it is 
at last blasted and riven by the lightning 
wrath of an outraged and indignant people. 
Not only is it gone, but gone forever. In 
the expressive ianguage of Scripture, it is 
water spilt upon the ground which cannot 
be gathered up. Like Lucifer, son of the 
morning, it has fallen, never to rise again. 
Yor my part, gentlemen, if Abraham Lin- 
coln and Hannibal Hamlin, to-morrow, were 
to abdicate their offices and were to give mea 
blank sheet of paper to write the condition of 
re-annexation to the defunct Union, I would 
scornfully spurn the overture.”’ 

These sentiments were received with tu- 
multous applause and wild enthusiasm, and, 
as subsequent events showed, truthfully rep- 


resented the prevailing opinion at the South. 


Yet, in the face of these positive expressions, 
while the life of the nation trembled in the 
balance, Democracy devoted its energies to 
the discussion of the Constitutional rights of 
those who were leading armies against the 
Government, and in demanding for rebels in 
arms the same mild treatment accorded to 
law-abiding citizens. Is it any wonder that 
the loyal people distrusted Democracy, and 
that the Confederates regarded it as a North- 
ern ally, whose triumph meant Southern in- 
dependence. 

Reference to letters written by Southern 


| leaders, and to the debates in the rebel Con- 


gress, and the editorials in the Southern 
press, strengthen the statement that the for- 
lorn hope of the Southern Confederacy cen- 
tered in the restorationto power of the Demo- 
cratic party. 
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In the winter of 1862, (Dec. 24,) George 
N. Sanders wrote a letter to certain promi- 
nent New York Democrats. The letter was 
headed : 

“Governor Seymour, Dean Richmond, 
John Van Buren, Charles O’Connor, Wash- 
ington Hunt, Fernando Wood, and James 
Brooks, representative men of the (riumphant 
revolutionary party of New York.”’ 

In his letter he said: 

“Let heart and brain into the revolu- 
tion; accelerate and direct the movement, 
get 1id of the Baboon, for What is it !) 
Abraham Lincoln, pacifically, if you can, 
but by the blood of his followers if neces- 
sary. Withdraw your support, material 
and moral, from the invading armies, and 
the South will make quick work with the 
Abolitionists that remain on her soil. Suf- 
fer no degenerate son of the South, upon 
however plausible pretext, to idly embarrass 
your action by throwing into your way rotten 
planks of reconstruction. Unity rs no longer pos- 
sible. The very word Union, once so dear, 
has been made the cover for so many atro- 
cious acts that the mere mention of it is 
odious in the ears of Southern p ople. The 
State legislatures will be called upon to oblit- 
erate the hated name from the counties and 
towns.’’ 

This was the response of the South to the 
Democratic triumphs throughout the North 
in November, 1862. How faithfully these 
** representative men of the triumphant revo- 
lutionary party of New York,’’ endeavored 
to carry out the plan suggested by Mr. San- 
ders, may be understood by consulting their 
record, and noting their persistent opposi- 
tion to the efforts of the Government to sup- 
press the rebellion, 

After the Democratic successes in the fall 
of 1852, Southern papers took occasion to 
assure the North that there could be no peace 
except by recognizing the Confederacy. 

The Richmond Lvammer said : 

“They do not yet understand that we are 
resolute to be rid of them forever, and deter- 
mined rather to die than to live with them 
in the same political community again.’’ 

The Richmond Dispatch, anticipating a 
Democratic majority in Congress as a result 
of the elections, said: 

“It is probable, that they might propose a 
reconstruction of tie Union, with certain 
pledges, guarantees, ke. To this the South 
will never consent. They will never exist 
in the saine political association, be its name 
what it may, be its terms what they will, and 
be the guarantees whatever the god will of 
the Democrats may make them. We of the 
Contederate States have made up our minds 
to endure the worst extremity to which war 
can reduce a people. We are prepared for 


it. The Government that should propose to 
/ reunite us with the Yankees could not exist 
jaday. It would sink so deep beneath the 
| deluge of popular indignation that even his- 
/tory would not be able to fish up the wreck.”’ 
| Again, on the 18th of October, the same 
paper said : 

| ‘*Nor, after the sacrifices which the South 
|has suffered at Northern hands, could she 
fever consent, of her own free will. to live 
/under the same Government with that peo- 
| ple.”’ : 

In December (”) 1862, the Legislature of 
North Carolina, as if fearful that Northern 
Democracy would insist upon the Southern 
) States coming back on their own terms, 
| passed this resolution: 
| ‘Resolved: That the separation hetween 
| the Confederate States and the United States 
iis final, and that the people of North Caro- 

lina will never consent to a reunion at any 
| time or upon any terms.’’ 
December 8, 1862. Governor Letcher, of 
| Virginia wrote: 

‘* Let it be understood that the separation 
is and ought to b> final and irrevocable; that 
Virginia will under no circumstances enter- 
j tain any proposition from any quarter which 
jmay have for its object a restoration or re- 
construction of the late Union, on any terms 
or conditions whatever.’’ 

In a speech delivered at Richmond, and 
j} reported in the Enquirer of January 7, 1863, 
| President Davis said: 

‘* By showing themselves so utterly dis- 
graced that if the question was proposed to 
you whether you would combine with 
Hyenas or Yankees, I trust every Virginian 
| would say, give me the Hyenas.”’ 

The Dispatch of January 11, 1863, said : 

“Wewarn the Democrats and Conservatives 
of the North to dismiss from their minds at 
once the miserable delusion that the South 
can ever consent to enter again, upon any 
terms, the old Union. Ifthe North will al- 
| low us to write the Constitution ourselves, 
j and give us every guarantee we would ask, 

we would sooner be under the Government 
of England or France than under a Union 
| with men who have shown that they cannot 
| keep good faith, and are the most barbarous 
‘and inhuman, as well as treacherous of man- 
| kind.” 
The Richmond Nentine/ thus replies to the 
j address of New Hampshire Democrats, declar- 
|ing that if the South would ‘* come back into 
| the Union, the Democracy of tiie North will 
jdo all in their power to gain for them (the 
) Southern States) such guarantees as will 
| secure their safety.”” 

** Do the New Hampshire Democrats sup- 
| pose for one moment that we could so much 
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as think of reunion with such a people ? 
Rather tell one to be wedded to a corpse! 
Rather join hands with a fiend from the pit. 
When those in the United States who are 
disposed to deal fairly with us shall gain the 
rule, we may in time begin to bury the many 
bitter memories which now add energy to 
our resentinent, and make with them treaties 
that shall be mutually advantageous.  Per- 
haps, hereatter, good will may be revived 
again. But Union—never let it be men- 
tioned! It is impossible.’’ 

The Richmond Lnqurer of October 16, 1863, 
said: 

“What we mean to win is utter sepa- 
ration from them for all time. We do not 
want to govern their country; but after 
levying upon it what seemeth good to us, by 
way of indemnity, we leave it to commence 
its political life again from the beginning, 
hoping that the lesson may have made them 
sadder ani wiser Yankees. We shut them 
out forever, with all their unclean and 
scoundrelly ways, intending to lead our lives 
here in our own confederate way, within our 
own well-guarded bounds, and without, as 
St. John says, ‘‘without are dogs.’’ 





September 28, 1863, a resolution was in- 
troduced into the Virginia house of delegates 
for inguiring into the tone and temper of the 
people of the United States on the subject of 
peace, with a view to responding, if favor- 
able. The Sentinel, of the 29th, in speaking 
of it, said: 

‘* The House, by a unanimous vote, put its 
foot on the resolution, without a word of dis- 
cussion, or a moment of delay. In this it 
but fairly represented the manliness and 
unanimity of our people.’’ 

In 1834, Henry W. Allen, Governor of 
Louisiana, said in his inaugural : 

**T speak to-day by authority. I speak as 
the Governor of Louisiana, and I wish it to 
be known at Washington, and elsewhere, 
that rather than reconstruct this Govern- 
ment and go back tothe Union, on any terms 
whatever, the people of Louisiana will, in 
convention assembled without a dissenting 
voice, cede the State toany European Power.”’ 

The Richmond Dispatch, in March, 1864, 
in an editorial on President Lincoln’s am- 
nesty proclamation, said : 

““No one, however, knows better than 
Abraham Lincoln, that any terms he might 
offer the Southern people which contemplate 
their restoration to his bloody and brutal 
Government, would be rejected with scorn 
and execration. If instead of devoting 
to death onr President and military and 
civil officers, he had proposed to make Jeff. 
Davis his successor, Lee, Commander-in-chief 
of the Yankee armies, and our domestic in- 


— 


stitutions not only recognized at home, but 
re-adopted in the free States, provided the 
South would once more enter the Yankee 
Union, there is not a man, woman, or child 
in the Confederacy, who would not spit upon 
the proposition. We desire no companion- 
ship upon any terms with a nation of rob- 
bers and murderers.’’ 

A volume might be easily filled with senti- 
ments similar to those quoted, showing that 
the people of the South were determined to 
accept no terms whatever, that ignored the 
recognition of the Southern Confederacy. 

Yet, with a full knowledge of this deter- 
minat on on the part of the South, and the 
impossibility of rest ring the Union, except 
by the defeat of the Coufederate armies, the 
Democratic party tried to divide Northern 
sent’ment and cripple the administration, by 
proclaim ng that the Southern States were 
anxious to return to the Union, and that the 
Republican party would not allow them. 

Impartial history will record these facts: 

1. The Southern States gave up the Con- 
federacy when they could no longer sustain 
it. 

2. They came back to the Union when 
they had no power to keep themselves out. 

3. The people are indebted for the preserva- 
tion of the Union, not tothe Southern States, 
for accepting what they had no power to 
reject, nor to the Democratic party for its 
peace propositions, but to the Republican 
party for organizing the means necessary tor 
the prosecution of the war, and to the loyal 
millions who supported it with their votes, 
and under its inspiration fought for the sal- 
vation of the Union. 

Can the nation forget these facts in ten 
short years? Can it blindly turn aside from 
Republicanism to the embrace of Democracy ? 
Can it safely transfer the control! of its Gov- 
ernment from hands known to be loyal to 
those still red with the blood of its defend- 
ers? These are ,uestions for the American 
people to answer, and on their solution de- 
pends the weal or woe of the Republic. 


CONFEDERATE HOPES OF A DEMOCRATIC 
TRIUMPH. 

It has been shown that, despite the asser- 
tions of the Northern Democracy, the South- 
ern States were at no time, from the incep- 
tion of the rebellion to its final crushing de- 
feat, willing to make peace on any other 
terms than the recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy. To assume that Democratic 
leaders were ignorant of this, is to assume 
that those who were in correspondence with 
leading rebels knew less of their intentions 
than those who were not. 

The Presidential election of 1864 was the 
turning-point in therebellion. The Chicago 





Democratic Convention had declared the war 
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a failure, and favored a cessation of hostili- 
ties. McClellan was the Presidential candi- 
date on this platform. Although he pro- 
fessed a desire to restore the Union, it was 
plainly evident that his election would se- 
cure its permanent disruption. Rebel sym- 
pathizers in the North believed this, and 
the rebel authorities in the South so re- 
garded it. The Southern Confederacy 
strained every nerve to hold out until the 
people of the North decided for the Union or 
againstit. The re-election of Abraham Lin- 
coln was the death blow of the slave confed- 
eracy. Its shell was broken, and its formid- 
able resistance at end. The defeat of the 
Democratic party was the extinction of its 
hopes and pretensions. 

In an interview with Governor Randall, in 
1864, President Lincoln said : 

‘*T do not think it is personal vanity or 
ambition, though I am not free from these 
infirmities, but I cannot but feel that the 
weal or woe of this great nation will be 
decided in November. Th: re is no programme 
offered by any wing of the Democratic party 
but that must result in the permanent de- 
struction of the Union. 

“But, Mr. President, ventured Governor 
Randall, ‘‘ General McClellan is in favor of 
crushing out this Rebellion by force. He 
will be the Chicago candidate.”’ 

“Sir,’’? replied Mr. Lincoln, the slightest 
knowledge of arithmetic will prove to any 
man that the rebel armies cannot be des- 
troyed by Democratic strategy. It would sac- 
rifice all the white men of the North to doit. 
There are now in the service of the United 
States nearly 200,000 able bodied colored 
men most of them under arms, defending 
and acquiring Union territory. The Demo- 
cratic strategy demands that these forces 
be disbanded, and that the masters be con- 
ciliated by restoring them to slavery. The 
black men who now assist Union men to 





escape, are to be converted into our enemies, 

inthe vain hope of gaining the good will of | 
their masters. We shall have to fight two 

nations instead of one. 

“You cannot conciliate the South if —_ 
guarantee to them ultimate success ; and the 
experience of the present war proves their | 
success is inevitable if vou fling the compul- 
sory labor of millions of black men into their 
side of the scale. Will you give our enemies 
such military advantage as to insure success, 
and then depend on coaxing, flattery, and | 
concession to get them back into the Union? | 
Abandon all the posts now garrisoned by 
black men, take 200,000 men from our side | 
and put them in the battle-field or corn-field | 
against us, and we would be compelled to 
abandon the war in three weeks. 

** We have to holdterritcry in inclement | 
and sickly places: where are the Democrats | 


todo this? It was a free fight, and the field 
was open to the war Democrats to put 
down this rebellion by fighting against beth 
master and slave, long before the present 
policy was inaugurated. 

“There have been men base enough to 
propose to me to return to slavery the black 
warriors of Port Hudson and Olustee and thus 
win the respect of the masters they fought. 
Should I do so, I should deserve to be 
damned in time and eternity. Come what 
will, I will keep my faith with friend and 
foe. My enemies pretend I am now carrying 
on this war for the sole purpose of abolition. 
So long as I am President it shall be carried 
on for the sole purpose of restoring the 
Union. But no human power can subdue 
this rebellion without the use of the emanci- 
pation policy, and every other policy calcu- 
lated to weaken the moral and physical forces 
of the rebellion.’’ 

These practical views of President Lincoln 
fully illustrate what was then thought of the 
conservative policy of the Democratic party 
throughout the war. It was a policy which 
insisted upon treating as friends, men who 
had repudiated friendship, and who pro- 
claimed themselves uncompromising ene- 
mies. 

In a letter to Hon. E. B. Washburne, dated 
August 16, 1864, General Grant thus refers 
to Confederate hopes ofa Democratic triumph 
in the North: 

“*T have no doubt but that the enemy are 
exceedingly anxious to hold out until after 
the Presidential election. They have many 
hopes from its effects. They hope for a 
counter revo ution; they hope for the elec- 
tion of a peace candidate; in fact, like Mi- 
cawber, they hope for something to turn up. 
Our peace friends, if they expect peace from 
separation, are much mistaken. It would 
be but the beginning of war, with thousands 
of Northern men joining the South, because 
of our disgrace in allowing separation. To 
have ‘peace on any terms,’ the South would 
demand a restoration of their slaves already 
freed. They would demand indemnity for 
losses sustained, and they would demand a 
treaty that would make the North slave 
hunters for the South. They would demand 
pay or the restoration of every slave escap- 
ing to the North.”’ 

Similar views were expressed by General 
Thomas, and other leading Union generals, 
who recognized in a Democratic triumph the 
success of the Confederacy. 

It can be readily shown that while the 
Democratic party was trying to deceive the 
Northern people into the belief that the elec- 
tion of McClellan in 1864 would bring about 
a restoration of the Union, Southern leaders 
were regarding his election as the certain 
step toward Confederate recognition. 
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Sep. 22, 1864. Alexander H. Stephens, | 
wrote to some of the leading members of the | 
Georgia Legislature and thus expressed him- | 
self in regard to the Democratic parte : 

“The action of the Chicago convention, 80 | 
far as its platform of principles goes, pre- | 
sents, as I have said on another occasion, 


ray of light, which under Providence, may 
prove the dawn of day to ‘his long and cheer- 
less night, the first ray of light [ have seen 

from ihe North since the War began. This | 
cheers the heart and towards it [ could almost | 
exclaim: ‘Hail! holy light, offspring of 
Heaven, first born of the eternal, :o-eternal 

beam. May | express thee unblamed, since 

God is light.’ Indeed I could have quite | 
so exclaimed, but for the sad reflection that | 
whether it shall bring healing in its beams 

or be lost in a dark and ominous eclipse ere 

its gool work be done, depends so much 

upon the actions of others who may not. re- 

gard it and view it as Ido, So at best it is| 
but a ray, a small and tremulous ray, enough | 
only to gladden the heart and quicken the | 
hope.”’ 

William W. Boyce, in a letter to Jefferson | 
Davis, dated Sept. 29, 1$64, thus refers to| 
the effurts of Northern Democracy. 

“But fortunately Mr. Lincoin and those he | 
represents are not allof the North. Shere is | 
a powerful party which condemns his plier 
That party is rational on the subject of 
slavery. It represents whatever of amity 
or conservatism is left at the North. This | 
party proposes that the war shall cease, at| 
least temporarily, and that all the States | 
should meet in amicable council, to make 
peace if possible. This is the most imposing 
demonstration in favor of peace made at the 
North since the war broke out. { think our 
only hope of a satisfactory peace, one consist- 
ent with the preservation of free institutions, 
is the supremacy of this party at some time 
or other. Our policy, therefore, is to give 
this party all the capital we can. It may be 
objected that to meet the Northern States in 
convention, is to abandon our present form 
of Government. But this no more follows 
than that their meeting us implies an aban- 
donment of their form of Government. A 
Congress of the States in their sovereign ca- 
pacity is the highest acknowledgment of 
the principles of State rights.” 

Herschel V. Johnson, ina letter dated Sep- 
tember 25, 1<G64, in referring to the peace 
movements of Democracy said: 

‘I look with anxiety to the approaching 
Presidential election in the United. States. 
For, although the Chicago platform falls 
below the great occasion, and the nominee 
still lower, yet the triumph of the Democratic 
pirty of the North will certainly secure a 
temporary suspension of hostilities and an 











effort to make peace by an appeal to reason, 
They confess that four years of bloody war, 
as a means of restoring the Union, has proven 
atailure. They declare that the true prin- 
ciples of American Government have been 
disregarded and trampled under foot by the 
present executive of the United States. Their 
sucess will bring a change of administra- 
tion, and, with that, a change of policy. 


* * * * * * * * 


‘“‘ If the Government of the United States 
should pass into other hands, repudiate the 
policy of subjugation, and indicate a desire 
for negotiation, I would, if need be, have 
our Government propose it—certainly accept 
the offer of it, if tendered by the Federal 
authorities. 

““We cannot have perce so long as the 
present rulers of the United States are in 
power.”’ 

In a letter to Thos. J. Semmes, under 
date of Nov. 5, 1864, Alexander H. Stephens, 
in speaking of the Chicago Convention, and 


; its desire tor a Convention of States, said: 


“There is no prospect of such a proposition 
being tendered, unless McClellan should be 


| elected. He cannot be elected without carry- 


ing a sufficient number of the States, which, 
if united with those of the Confeceracy, 
would make a majority of the States. In 
such a convention then, so formed, have we 
not strong reasons to hope and expect that a 
resolation could be passed, deaying the con- 
stitutional power of the Government, under 
the compact of 1787, to coerce a Stave? The 
Chicago platform virtually does this already. 
Are there not strong reasons, at least, to in- 
duce us to hope and believe that they might? 
If that could be done it would end the war. 
It would recognize as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of American institutions tl e ultimate, 
absolute sovereignty of the several States. 
This fully covers our independence—as fully 
as I wish ever to see it covered. 
* * * * x # * * 
“You will also allow me to say, that I 
look upon the election of McClellan as a mat- 
ter of vast importance to us in every view 
of the case, and hence [thought it judicious, 
patrictic, and wise, to do every thing that 
could be properly done to aid in his election. 
Whatever may be his individual opinion, he 
is the candidate of the State Rights party of 
the North, in opposition to the centralists 
and consolidationists, whose hobby now is 
abolitionism. I have thought, from the be- 
ginning, that our true policy was to build up 
and strengthen such a party at the North by 
all means in our power. Not only upon the 
wise maxim of Philip of Macedon, to divide 
the enemy as a question of policy merely, 
but from a higher and much nobler motive. 
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Not only an early peace, but our future 
safety, security, and happiness required it. 

“The old Union and the old Constitution | 
are both dead, dead forever, except in so far | 
as the Constitution has been preserved by us. | 
There is tor the Union as it was, no resurrec- | 
tion by any power short of that which | 
brought Lazarus from the tomb. There may | 
be, and doubtless are, many at the North, 
and some at the South, who look forward to 
a restoration of the Union and the Constitu- 
tion as it was; but such ideas are vain and 
illusory, as the dreamy imaginings of the 
Indian warrior, who, in death, clings to his | 
weapons in fond expectation that he will | 
have use for them beyond the grave, in other 
lands and new hunting grounds. 

“These fears of voluntary reconstruction are 
but chimeras of the brain. No one need en- 
tertain any such from McClellan’s election. 
But, on the contrary, I think that peace 
upon the basis of a separation of the States 
and our independence, would be the almost 
certain ultimate result if our authorities 
should act wisely, in the event of his elec- 
tion. * coe 

“At least two-thirds of McClellan’s own 
party manfully hold and proclaim the doc- 
trine that there is no power in the central 
Government to coercea State. This element 
would oppose a further prosecution of the 
war. Meanwhile financial embarrassments 
would be doing their work. The war would 
inevitably fail in consequence (in the event | 
of McClellan’s attempting to carry it on). | 
Whey all efforts to persuade our people to go | 
back into the Union voluntarily, failed, as 
they would, if our authorities shall so act as | 
to secure the hearts and affections of the | 
people as they ought, then McClellan would | 
ultimately be compelled to give up the resto- 
ration of the Union as a forlorn hope. Peace 
would come slowly but surely upon our own 
terms, and without any more fighting. 








‘* Other causes would operate to the same 
results, which, of themselves, even without 
considering those above stated, would effect 
the same thing. The moment McClellan 
should renew the war with the avowed ob- | 
ject of restoring the Union with the old Con- ! 
stitution and all its guarantees, that moment, 
or as soon as possible, our recognition abroad 
would come. * * * 





“Lincoln had either to witness our recog- 
nition abroad, the moral power of which 
alone, he saw, would break down the war, 
or to make it an emancipation war. He 
chose the latter alternative, and the more 
readily because it chimed in so accordantly 
with the feelings and views of his own party. 
This, in my opinion, is the plain English of 
the whole matter; and just as soon as Mc- 
Clellan should renew the war with a view 





to restore the Union, the old Constitution, 
with slavery, etc., would England, France, 
and other European Powers, throw all the 
moral power and influence of their recogni- 
tion on our side. 

**So in any and every view I can take of 
the subject, [ regard the election of McClel- 
lan, and the success of the State Rights 
party of the North, whose nominee he is, of 
the utmost importance to us. With these 
views, you readily perceive how I regarded 
the action of the Chicago convention as a 
ray of light, the first ray of rea/ light I had 
seen fromthe North sinve this war began.’’ 

The views presented, coming as they do 
from those who were considered conservative 
leaders in the South, prove conclusively, 
that the Democratic policy, throughout the 
war, tended to prolong the rebellion by ex- 
citing well-grounded hopes of the ultimate 
recognition of the Southern confederacy. 
They further prove that the old Democratic 
cry of the ‘* Constitution as it is, and the 
Union as it was,’’ was as utterly repudiated 
by the rebels themselves as was the Federal 
authority against which they fought. There- 
fore, it may be fairly concluded, that the 
triumph of the Democratic party in 1804 
would have resulted in the permanent disso- 
lution of the American Union. 

DEMOCRACY AND RECONSTRUCTION. 

Has Democracy changed in its principles 
since the close of the war? If it has, there is 
no record of the change. Throughout the 
period of reconstruction, When the Govern- 
ment sought to throw proper safeguards 
around the Republic, and to provide a Re- 
publican form of Government in those States 
lately in rebellion, the Democratic party was 
even more unanimous in its opposition to 
Governmental measures than it was during 
the war, and this opposition it has con- 
tinued down to the present time. 

The 14th and 15th amendments to the Con- 
stitution, absolutely necessary for the protec- 
tion of the nation in the future, were opposed 
unanimously by the Democrats, not only in 
Congress, but throughout the States passing 
upon their ratification. The joint resolution 
proposing the 14th amendment, passed the 
House, June 8, 1866, by a vote of 138 yeas 
to 36 nays, not a Democrat voting in its 
favor. The joint resolution proposing the 
15th amendment, passed the House January 
30, 1869, by a vote of 15) yeas to 42 nays, 


| not a Democrat voting in its favor. 


‘hus two of the most important amend- 
ments to the Constitution, on which vast in- 
terests of property aud life depend for safety 
and security, are in force to-day, without the 
endorsement of a single Democratic vote. Is 
it probable, in view of this significant fact, 
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that a Democratic administration would faith- 
fully carry out their righteous provisions ? 

A review of the Congressional record shows 
amarked unanimity on the part of the Dem- 
ocrats against all measures of reconstruction. 
During the war, they based their opposition 
on the ground that the Union could be pre- 
served without fighting, although the mighty 
armies of the Confederacy proved this to be 
impossible. At the close of the war, they 
opposed all reconstruction measures on the 
ground that the States could be restored with- 
out them, although disorder, and anarchy, 
and smothered hate in the rebellious States 
proved this to be impossible. 

The Government exerted itself to restore 
all the Southern States to their proper rela- 
tions in the Union, and to lift as quickly as 
possible the hardships of war from the shoul- 
ders of the Southern people. But at all 
times, in every effort, Democracy met it with 
opposition. It threw obstacles in the way ; 
it encouraged the Southern people to believe, 
as it did in i800, that their rights were being 
invaded; it aroused a feeling of bitterness 
and defiance, against which the Government 
was forced to contend; it created divisions 
among those who had honestly accepted the 
situation; it finally arrayed, through its in- 
fluence, the whites against the blacks. Ina 
word, it prolonged the period of reconstruc- 
tion, asit had the period of war, by clamoring 
for certain ¢ nditions which it knew to be 
impossible, and by holding out hopes to the 
Southern States which it knew could never 
be realized, 

The Ku-Klux organizations; the white 
leagues; the bloody massacres of helpless 
blacks ; the disorders which have called for 
Federal interference, can be traced as directly 
as was the rebellion, to the encouragement 
given to them, in Congress and out, by the 
votes and speeches of lWemocratic leaders. 

Whatever of peace and prosperity have 
been secured to the Southern States, and es- 
pecially to the nation, since the close of the 
war, is due to the wisdom and firmness of 
the Republican party. As it prosecuted the 
war for the preservation of the Union, and 
turned neither to the right nor to the left 
until this was accomplished, so it has gone 
straight forward in the work of reconstruc- 
tion, and unm‘ndful of the Democratic ob- 
stacles which it has encountered, it has re- 
stored peace and prosperity to the revolted 
States, and advanced the material wealth of 
the country more than four times the entire 
cost of the war. 

If any one honestly believes that the 
Democratic party has become converted by 
the logic of events, he has but tostudy the 
work of the party in those States where it 
has obtained control. The character of the 
laws enacted in regard to suffrage and labor ; 





| the reassertion of the old State Rights doe- 
| trine, which marked its rule in an/e bellum 
times ; the cunningly drawn amendments to 
State constitutions intended to again divide 
allegiance ; the political character of the 
men who are to represent it in the coming 
Congress ; the elevation through its votes and 
influence of those who were mainly responsi- 
ble for the Southern rebellion, and who led 
its armies against the Government. All 
these things combined, point, as with the 
finger of prophecy, to the resurrection of the 
fatal doctrine of State Rights under Demo- 
cratic domination, if again clothed with na- 
tional power by the votes of the American 
people. Its votes, its speeches, its acts, 
prove the Democratic party the same enemy 
of good government that was dismissed from 
power in 1860. Shall it be restored? Can 
the nation trust in its hands its honor, its 
unity, and the solution of those great prob- 
lems of humanity and civilization, which 
to-day demand the highest wisdom and the 
purest patriotism. 

Why should it trust to-day what it dared 
not ‘trust in !860, 1864, 1868, 1872? The 
party has not changed. Its principles, its 
sympathy, its purposes areas clearly defined 
now as then. Ifihe nation could not trust 
the men who voted and worked against the 
Union, how can it trust them, now that they 
are under the domination of those who fought 
against it? Let loyal men have faith in the 
party that has so nobly borne the burdens of 
the past, and so grandly brought the nation 
through its trials. Let them forget all local 
jealousies and minor issues until it is settled 
beyond dispute, that the men who saved the 
Republic shall continue to govern it. Let 
them hold out to all, whether friends or foes, 
that the only true basis for reconciliation and 
safety, is, devotion to the Union, and obedi- 
ence to its laws and authority. 

Under Republicanism a grand future awaits 
the Republic. If it continues true to the 
principles of freedom, justice and humanity, 
it will soon become the leader among the 
nations of the earth. Already its name is 
honored throughout the civilized world. Its 
mighty power, as shown in the crushing out 
of the greatest rebellion of modern times ; 
its wonderful development since the close of 
the war; its admirable system of finance, 
which has made it possible for the Govern- 
ment to mvet every obligation ; its willing- 
ness and ability to protect its citizens at 
home and abroad; its generous treatment 
toward those who forfeited by treason all 
claims upon its generosity ; its hearty sym- 
pathy for the oppressed of every clime, have 
won for it the respect and admiration of all 
nations that love freedom and justice. Devo- 
tion to Republicanism means fidelity to the 
nation. 
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‘ TAKING A CENSUS—IN WHAT STATES—AN INDUSTRIAL 


CENSUS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Nothing shows the peculiar nature of State- 
growth on this Continent more than the 
strange diversity of Constitutional provisions 
and laws relating to subjects on which most 
ordinary students of the science of Govern- 
ment would expect to find some uniformity, 


as they can see the great advantage to be | 


achieved by such unity and general iden- 
tity. Take the matter of school laws and 
requirements, for instance, and examine the 
tables, reports and other sources of informa- 
tion, which have, during the past five years, 


been gathered under the National Bureau of | 


Education, in its annual reports. Compli- 
cation seems to have been originally added, 
in order to produce diversity, so that the 
people of one State might dilate, with pride, 
on the differences between their institutions 
and those of some other State. Lawyers and 
students of political science are quick to per- 
ceive the diversities that exist in our local 
courts and their modes of procedure, de- 
scending even to the petty details of a 
‘*‘justice’’? bench. A comprehensive scheme 
of jurisprudence is regarded by scholars as 
But 
out of our diversity, often unnecessary and 


notable evidence of national character. 


harrassing to those who practice law or have | 


to plead in courts, has grown a system of 
equity which has already lifted the decis- 
ions ofour highest courts in the opinion of the 
civilized world, and must in the long-run, 
evolve principles of jurisprudence, as compre- 
hensive as those which our policy as a nation 
has virtually incorporated into the interna- 
tional political and commercial codes, under 
which the intercourse of nations is mainly 
directed. 

These differences are most strikingly ex- 
hibited in the older States. In the majority 
of the ‘‘ Land States,’’ as those Common- 
wealths are termed, which have been carved 
out of the Public domain, there is, in some 


matters, a greater degree of uniformity. | 


This is due to causes common to all of them. 

The United States system of laud survey 

and sub-division, is, in part, accountable for 

a general acceptance of the political as well 
10R 


;as geographical township. Again, in many 
|of the States the emigrants, who, in the 
! main shaped their first Constitution, may 
“have largely come from adjoining States. The 
| Constitution of Ohio will be found to have 
| been the basis of a majority of the central 
States. Michigan has moulded 
'the Northwest, while the Southern States 
| have taken on a more provincial hue, owing 


| Western 


‘largely to the necessities superimposed by 
‘slavery and the Spanish and French law, 
custom and traditions, which have been in- 
,corporated into the life of such States as 
| Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, part of Texas. 
| ‘* Parishes,’’ ‘‘ districts’’ and ‘‘ magistrates’ 
| beats,’’ as municipal sub-divisions, are heard 
| of in the former slave States, while the land 
| terms belong to other nationalities, making a 
‘confusion of tongues ’’ which strikes North- 
ern or Western citizens, as so conflicting. 
Another illustration of the fact, that unity is 


not always found in diversity, as we are apt 
to boast in relation to American affairs in gen- 


There 
|are wide ditfereuces in different sections, 
| especially in dry measure, which cannot but 
|injuriously effect the consumer’s interests. 


‘eral, is that of weights and measures. 


| Perhaps the useless diversity under con- 
| Sideration, can find no better illustration 
|than in the provisions found in State Consti- 
| tutions or laws, relative to the enumeration 
(of inhabitants or census-taking, within the 
| borders of the several States. Under the 
| Federal Constitution, a general census is 
| taken at the end of each decade. In addi- 
| tion to this, a majority of the States provide 
| for some sort of intermediate enumeration of 
i their inhabitants. The logical and common 
| sense view of such provisions and what is 
;to be accomplished thereby, would be to 
| make them decennial in character, so that 
they might afford an admirable means of com- 
| parison between those taken by the General 
|Government. This uniformity has not been 


| adopted, and it is difficult to imagine why, 
in most cases. 


| In Hough’s ‘* American Constitutions,’’ 
‘vol. ii., page 607, will be found a table under 
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the title of ‘‘ Basis of Representation ; cen- 
sus,’’ which illustrates this diversity. The 
States in which a seperate census 1s pro- 
vided for are Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Florida, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, M nnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
York, North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina and Wisconsin—in all seven- 


teen. 

The States in which no provision is made 
either by Constitutional requirement or leg- 
islative enactment, are the following: Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Maine, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Texas, Vermont, Virginia 
and West Virginia—in all eleven. 

In the States of Maryland and New Hamp- 
shire, the legislature can make provision for 
such occasional enumeration as they may 


deem proper. 
In six of the remaining States, provision is 
made f r the taking of a census regularly, at | 





the following periods and dates : | 

Indiana every six years; the last being | 
had in 1871, | 

Kentucky every eight years; the last in| 
1873. | 
Missouri every ten years ; the last in 1866. | 

Pennsylvania every seven years ; the last 
in 1871. 

Tennessee every ten years ; the last in} 
1871. | 

Michigan every ten years; the last being 
in 1874. 

In ihe State of Mississippi the new consti- | 
tution required that the legislature should | 
provide for the taking of the census as a 








basis of apportionment at its first session, 
and every ten years thereafter. If such ac- | 
tion has ever been had, it is not known at | 
this writing. | 

There seems to have been some concerted | 
action in the Southern States now under 
Democratic rule with regard to the pres- 
ent census. But whether there was or not, 
the result is the same, and that is a failure 
to provide therefor. Florida, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas and North Carolina, are under the 
control of the party of reaction. Just as its 


disposition is manifested by cutting down 
the school funds, it is also exhibited in re- 
fusing appropriations for the purpose now 





under consideration. In Alabamaand North 
Carolina it was openly avowed that the 
money required for the census should be di- 
verted to defraying the expenses of constitu- 
tional conventions, illegally called, and in- 
tended to obliterate the landmarks, so far 
as courage and opportunity allows, gained 
under Republican reconstruction. In Flor- 
ida, as far as is known, no action has been 
taken, while in Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina of the Southern States alone will there 
be an enumeration. Both States are Repub- 
lican in politics. 

Elsewhere the census-takers are busily en- 
gaged in the States of California, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island 
and Wisconsin. ‘These thirteen States in 
which enumeration is to be had, will enable 
the statisticians to make a fair exhibit for 
the centennial year, of the then actual con- 
dition of the Union. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that action was not taken in all the 
States, so that we might have known in posi- 
tive form the huge strides taken in every 
direction by the Republic, whose birth was 
recognized one hundred years ago by thir- 
teen feeble colonies and their three million 
of inhabitants. 

In all the States but Massachusetts, the 
plan adopted, is that of enumeration by 
means of officers appointed for the purpose, 
in the same way that the United States cen- 
sus is taken. This is regarded as the best 
one, Where the population is scattered over 
large areas, or special circumstances lead to 
the belief, as in the case of a large body of 
foreign-born residents, that individual citi- 
zens would not be likely to fill up the blanks 
in proper form. 

‘The two more important States retaining 
this form of census-taking are New York and 
Rhode Island. 

The latter State is the first to complete 
the digest and publish the returns. The 
enumeration was made with very great care, 
and every attention was given from the start 
to the minutest details necessary for its cor- 
rect and complete taking. A close scrutiny 
was instituted with respect to the qualifica- 
tions of the enumerators, and the result as 
regards completeness and prompt presenta- 


a 
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tion of the digested result is, as was reason- 
able to anticipate, in a very high degree 
satisfactory. 

The population of the entire State, accord- 
ing to the census of 1875, is 258,132 ; accord- 
ing to the National census of 1870, it was 
217,353, showing a gain in five years of 
40,779—182 per cent. for the five years, or 
3} per cent. per annum. 

The population of the State, according to 
the State census of 1865, was 184,905. 
Comparing this with the numbers just as- 
certained, it appears that the gain in ten 
years is 73,167, a gain of 393 per cent. for 
the decade, or 33 per cent. per annum. 
During the first five years of the decade, the 
increase was at the rate of 3} per cent. per 
annum. 

It will be seen that the increase during 
the second half of the decade is greater than 
during the first; the increase during the 
first having been 32,388, and during the 
second half 40,779, making together an en- 
tire increase of 73,167. 

The schedules adopted by New York, are 
quite as full as the system allows, and the 
work is well advanced to completion. 

Schedule No. I relates to population, and 
embraces the following questions : 

1. What is the number of this house and 
the name of the street in which it is situated ? 

2. Of what material is it built? Ot wood, 
stone, marble or brick ¢ 

3. What is its present valuation as it 
stands—not as regards its assessed value or 
original cost ? 

4. How many families reside in this house ? 
Are there any families residing in the cellar 
or basement, if the house has avellar or base- 
ment ? 

5. What are the names of the persons re- 
siding in this house ? 


6. What is the age and what the sex of 


every person residing in this house ? 

7. Who of them are white, who black, who 
mulatto, who Indian, who Chinese, who 
Japanese ? 

8. How does such persons stand in relation 
to the head or heads of the family or families 
inthis house? That is to say, who are wives, 
sons, daughters, or relatives, to the head ‘or 
heads of the family or families? Who ser- 
vants, and of what grade? 

9. What is the birthplace of each person ? 

10. Whoof them are married who widowed, 
who single? 


| 11. What is the profession, trade, or occu- 
pation of each one? 

12. What is the usual place of employment 
of each one? Areany members of the f mily 
absent in the service of the United States, 
and, if so, in what service ? 

13. Who of the residents in this house are 
voters? Who are the voters of nitive birth, 
who are voters by naturalization? Who of 
the residents are aliens ? 
| 14. Who of the residents are owners of 
land ? . 

15. How many residents are there over 21 
' years of age who can neither read nor write ? 
| 16. Who and how many of the residents 
|} are deat and dumb, blind, insane, or idiotic ? 
| It will be noticed that the foregoing looks 
| ° . 2g . 
to the bringing out of facts not heretofore em- 
| : . 
| braced in a census, such as the material, val- 
uation, etc., of the inhabited buildings, num- 

ber of city land owners, mulattoes, Japanese 

? 
voters, &. The New York census is the first 
'in which the Japanese residents are to be 
The Federal census 


} 

| enumerated separately. 
lof 1860, was the first at which an enumere- 
| tion of Chinese residents was made. 

Schedule No. II relates to marriages and 
contains the following questions: 

1. Of the husband: What is your full 
name? What is yourage? What was your 
civil condition before the present marriage ; 
were you single, a widower or divorced ? 

2. Of the wife: What is your full name? 
What is your exact age? What was your 
civil condition previous to the present mar- 
riage; were you single, a widow or divorced? 

3. What is the exact date of your mar- 
riage ? 

4. What is the name of the city or town in 
which the marriage took place ? 

5. By whom was itsolemnized? By acler- 
gyman, a civil magistrate, or by a declara- 
tion before witnesses ? Give me the name or 
names of the clergyman, magistrate, or wit- 
nesses by or before whom the marriage was 
contracted. 

This is a new form and will elicit a great 
deal of valuable data, as will also Table No. 
(II, concerning deaths, in which these ques- 
tions are asked : 

1. What is the name of the person de- 
ceased? The age, sex, color, and civil con- 
dition. 

2. What was the exact date of death ? 

3. What the native country of deceased ? 

4. What the trade or occupation of de- 
ceased ? 

5. What the disease or cause of death ? 

Schedules 1V and V relate to agriculture 
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and other industries, and are in the main, | 


modeled after those of the United States 
census for similar purpose. A miscellaneous 
schedule is added, covering places of pub- 
lic worship, public libraries, literary insti- 
‘tutions, newspapers, etc., number of hotels, 


stores, &c., in each district, domestic ani- | 


mals in cities and villages, remarks on the 
harvest, mortality, etc., and a table of wages, 


exclusive of board. A special blank is pro- 


vided for deaf, dumb, blind and idiotic, which | 


is to be filled by medical men and the officers 
of institutions devoted to their care. 


Complaints are quite frequent in the New 


York press, urban and rural, of the careless | 


and indifferent manner in which the enu- 
merators perform their duties. This is es- 
pecially charged against those of New York 
City. Itis asserted that whole blocks and 
rows have been omitted; that flagrant de- 


lays have occurred, while it is certain that | 


the, officers themselves have been greatly im- 
peded by inhabitants refusing information. 


Nor are these latter complaints made of the, 


poorer classes alone; but largely of persons 
residing in the more fashionable portions. 


It is even asserted that so far as the city is | 


concerned, the work is unreliable and pro- 
posals are being discussed to induce the 
Legislature to have the work done over again. 
It is understood this is, in part, due to the 
regulations of the Bureau in charge, requir- 


ing too much at the hands of one enumera- | 


tor, but more to the fact that the work has 
been used to reward political strikers of the 
Democratic persuasion. It is worth noting, 
at this point, that the compilers believe the 
returns will show a population of more than 
1,200,000 in the city of New York. As the 
census is to be made the basis of apportion- 
ment for Legislative representation, it will 
be seen that important interests are watch- 
ing its results with anxiety. So far as they 
-are known, it appears that a large increase 
is exhibited in the interior cities and towns. 

Massachusetts is the first State to form- 
ally recognize the position of Labor, and its 
right to recognition at the hands of govern- 
ment, in so far as to systematically make 


inquiries and report on the conditions and 
relations existing between 


employer and 


employed, capital and labor, production and 
speculation. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in that State, established under a Republi- 
‘can State administration and legislation, is 
the first evidence given that the standpoint 
of the men who toil for wages is to be con- 
sidered, co-equally at least with that of 
the men who work for profit. The four val- 
“uable reports of this Bureau have not been 
given to the public without arousing severe 
animadversions from antagonizing interests. 
While the Bureau was open during the first 


years to the criticism that it was used too 
exclusively as a means of agitation, and not 
enough as a clear and impartial channel of 
examination, it has, nevertheless, steadily 
increased its hold on public attention, alike 
in the State of whose administrative ma- 
chinery it forms a part, and in the larger 
body outside, interested in the subjects com- 


mitted to its charge. 

The taking of the industrial and decen- 
nial census, now in progress, has been com- 
mitted to the charge of this Bureau. The 
present chief, Col. Carroll D. Wright, and 
‘his able deputy, Major Long, are fine types 
of the clear-headed young men who have 
been practically disciplined by service as 
citizen soldiers, while trained in their public 
and political relations in the school of loy- 
alty to freedom, equity and national integ- 
rity, honored under the name of the Repub- 
lican party. Understanding, then, that the 


| people, in their organized capacity, have a 
| tight to a knowledge of the facts which 
| affect and control their action as individuals, 
| whenever said facts relate themselves to the 
| community as well, they have endeavored 
to shape their inquiries in such a way as 
will bring out the largest amount of infor- 
mation, giving a thoroughly practical and 
comprehensive character to the schedule. 
They recommended, and .the Legislature 
adopted, a form of schedules, which re- 
quires the persons to be enumerated them- 
selves to fill up the blanks. The furms 
adopted in the national census legislation, 
and followed generally by the States, in 
taking their census, the enum- 
erator or marshal to fill the blanks him- 
self. The adopted by Massachu- 


requires 


plan 





es 











er 
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setts is, however, the first attempt but one * 
of the kind, made in this country. It is 
based on what is termed a simultaneous 
enumeration ; i. e., a statement of the entire 
number of inhab:tants in the State, on a 
certain day, made by each householder or 
head of a family. Dr. Barnard, formerly 
National Commissioner of Education, says, 
in relation to the one taken in the District 
of Columbia, that ‘‘ Three methods of enum- 
eration have hitherto been employed in 
taking a census: By the first, foru-erly used 
in the national census and still practiced in 
several of the Western States, the returns 
are made by families upon blanks ruled into 


‘as many columns as the census makes in- 


quiries, and each family using but one line 
of the blank; by the second method, used 
in the national census, at the last two enu- 
merations, and in several of the Northern 
and Eastern States, the blank provides that 
each name shall occupy one line, and the 
page is ruled into as many columns as there 
are separate inquiries.”’ 

Both these methods require the interven- 
tion of an enumerator, who writes down on 
the spot the information given him. The 
third is that adopted by the Commissioner. 
In several European countries, notably 
Great Britain and Bavaria, the custom has 
long been to employ householders’ sched- 
ules, to be left with every family tor a few 


days before the day fixed for taking the | 


census, with instructions requiring the head 
of each family to fill out the various answers. 
This is the one adopted by Massachusetts. 
How thoroughly the Bureau has shaped the 
needed inquiries may be seen from the fol- 
lowing review of the blanks : 

There are five -chedules, the ‘‘ Family,”’ 


‘* Individual,’’? ‘‘ Manutactures,’’? ‘‘ Occupa- 


tion,’’ ‘* Products and Property.’? Accom- 


panying these are instructions as to the 
proper way of filling them; also very com- 
plete instructions to the enumerated. 
first schedule is that for the ‘‘Family.”? It 


* The exception noted above was that of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where the Bureau of Education, 
under a resolution of Congress, adopted March 9, 
1867, provided for a school census therein. The po- 
lice were used to distribute the form, and an epum- 
eration of all the inhabitants was had on the eleventh 
of November, following The plan was successful, 
and the results satisfactory. 
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is ruled in blanks on both sides, and on the 
file front where folded, the officer has to in- 
sert ‘‘A’? number of dwelling house; ‘‘B’’ 
family number ; ‘*C’’ number of families in 
each house, and ‘‘D’’ how many pay rent. 
P. rsons are informed that they are required 
by law to fill up the blanks and properly 
answer inquiries. Then follows a certificate 
of distribution and reception after being 
filled, which is signed by the official who 
does this work. The inquiries are then 
found on each side, designated as ‘‘A’’ and 
“oB.’ “The blank 
numbered from ‘‘one’’ to ‘‘twelve.’? The 


following schedule belongs to this: 


several columns are 


Christian name in full, and initial of 
middle name ; surname; relation to head of 
family ; sex and age; color and race. 

Single, married, widowed or divorced ; 
number of children borne by women ; place 
of birth. 

Profession, trade or occupation. 

Children attending school three months 
during the year ending May 1, 1875; cannot 
read; cannot write. 

Deaf, dumb, deaf and dumb, blind, insane, 
idiotic and degree of infirmity; how long 
afflicted ; particular disease or accident caus- 
ing the infirmity ; if from birth, give blood 
reiationship of those similarly afflicted. 

If pauper, give cause of pauperism. 

If convict, give nature of crime. 

Ratable Polls; legal voters ; naturalized 
voters. 


This gives a very complete basis for the 





enumerated side of the census. This num- 


| bering of the inhabitants was formerly the 


| only purpose of a census. The necessities of 
our complex life made other data essential. 
| Under the foregoing schedule there will be 
| obtained a very accurate enumeration of 
| whee and comparative ‘ illiteracy’’—a dis- 
| tinction which is of value, but it has not 

heretofore been obtained, Under 
| tional census, the distinction is not made, 


; and so persons who can read, but not write, 
| 


the na- 


|; or vice versa, are not separated from those 
who can do both. The questions numbered 
from 11 to 14, have been adversely com- 
mented on, but the Bureau in reply has 
It is claimed 

number of 


cleared up misapprehension. 

that the comparatively small 
cases to which the questions apply, as the 
probable fact that the parties are under 
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medical care, renders the facts require 
readily obtainable. 

The ‘‘ individual schedule ’’ marks the dis- 
tinct departure made in the Bay State from 
old systems. If this blank is generally and 
properly filled it will meet one of the most im- 
portant wants of social and economic science, 





by presenting avery large amount of reliable 
data on the important points indicated. ‘Nhe 
Bureau believes that at least two-thirds of 
the one hundred thousand bianks it has dis- 
tributed will be correctly filled. The ques- 
tions contained in this schedule are: 


What is the occupation upon which you 
chiefly depend for a livelihood ; were you at 
work May 1, 1875; number de»ending upon 
you for support; number of hours per day 
employed in your occupation; number of 
days employed in it, during the year ending 
May 1, 1875. 

Average daily wages, for working days, 
derived from it, during the year ending May 
1, 1875; amount of wages derived from it, 
for the year ending May 1, 1875; amount of 
your other earnings for the year ending May 
1, 1575; amount of wif ’s earnings for the 
year ending May 1, 1875; amount of minor 
children’s earnings for the year ending May 
1, 1875. 

Number of persons in your family, over 18 
years of age, prevented by continuous sick- 
ness or physical disability from attending to 
any occupation. 

Do you own the house you live in; if you 
own it, what is the amount of mortgage on it; 
rates of interest paid on such mortgage; if 
you hire, what is the number of rooms; 
amount paid for a year’s rent. 

Value of garden crops raised by you, and 
used in your family, less all money expendi- 
cures on account of the same. 

Cost of supporting your family [or your- 
self,] for the vear ending May 1, 1875. 





your family {or yourself]. 

Number of volumes in your private library 
if the number is 100 or over. 

It must be borne in mind in reviewing | 
these questions and those of the other sched- 
ules, that the liw under which they were | 
framed, expressly guarantees, that the re- 


tial, that no names are to be used in connec- 
tion with the facts stated, that these are not 
to be at any time made the basis of assess- 
ment or taxation, and penalties are provided 


{ 








jt 
| establishment during the past year; the di- 
| mensions of the building used are also asked 
turns are to be regarded as strictly confiden- | sel egaghoned eines sneer ee _— weal 

cf jand the means provided for escape in case 
| of fire. 
the same class of information concerning 


| wages, profits and investments in cod, mack- 


jerel, shell-fish and whale-fishing. 


for improper use, as well as for refusal to prop- 
erly fill the various schedules provided. 

The object of the census being to present 
the actual condition of Massachusetts, at the 
close of the first century of its active State 
life, there are in addition to the foregoing 
schedules, others which will, when filled, ex- 
haustively present the material facts for 
such a review. The next blank is the 
‘¢manufacturer’s schedule,’’ and the person 
filling it tells the value of his buildings and 
machinery, of foreign machinery bought in 
the last decade, and the description, quantity 
and value of stock used and goods manufac- 
tured during the last year; the number of 
persons employed, their working time and 
wages, motive power, size of establishment 
and fire-escapes. A separate item is made of 
the work furnished women at their homes, 
and relief funds and libraries are also men- 
tioned. The other questions on this p=per 
relate to gas companies, paper, grist flouring, 
and lumber mills, tanneries and cheese facto- 
ries, machinery for cotton, woolen and 
worsted goods, ship-yards and publishing 
houses of all kinds. It also requires a classi- 
fication of labor as to ages, sex, day and 
piece work, highest and lowest rate of wages 
at specified periods during the year ending 
May 1, 1875, ranged according to age and 
sex. This schedule properly filled, is one of 
the most valuable of the series, and properly 
helps to supplement that for the individual 
laborer, already given. 

The next is the ‘‘occupation schedule,”’ 
which is to be filled out by all other employ- 
ers, and seeks information of the number of 
hands in each occupatien, the value of their : 
work and the capital invested, the number 





| (* sew sy Wij are 
Amount deposited in savings banks Dy | of each sex both under and over fifteen years 


and the time each class is employed, 
as the highest, lowest and average 

The motive power used is to be de- 
scribed minutely. and the number given of 
hose killed or disabled by accident in each 


of age, 
as well 


wages. 


h 
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The fishermen are required to give 


Coast- 
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wise and ocean commerce are also to be 
stated, the hands and capital employed, 
names of vessels, whether owned by citizens 
or foreigners, residents of the State or other- 
wise ; also the value and proportion of the 
shares owned by each class. 

The remaining general schedule, for ‘‘ pro- 
ducts and property,’’ is for those owning or 
hiring farms, market-gardens, mines, quar- 
ries, etc. The first provides for the returns 
of domestic manufactures, which include 
many things, from bark, blankets, boots and 
butter, to railroad sleepers, sorghum mo- 
lasses, wines and yarn. The description, 
acreage, quantity mown and value of hay, 
form a separate division ; the acreage, quan- 
tity and value of over fifty kinds of vegeta- 
bles and grain are asked about, with infor- 
mation concerning as many more miscella- 
neous farm products, including fruits, meats 
and dairy crops. The description and value 
of farm lands and buildings are taken in de- 
tail, and also the other productive property, 
including trees and vines, mines, quarries, 
pits, and domestic animals, while there are 
also questions concerning the number of 
persons employed and wages paid. There 
are some special schedules intended for the 
officers of public and private institutions, 
such as prisons, poor-houses, reform schools, 
houses of currection, asylums for the insane, 
blind, deaf mutes, libraries and schools 
(public and private), and reservoirs. The 
information under the last head will be 
scanned with some interest, after the disas- 
ters which have occurred from the destruc- 
tion of some of them within a year or two. 

The work is progressing with rapidity and 
a completeness that fully equals expectation, 
and all the returns are already in the hands 
of the compilers. Colonel Wright fully ex- 
pects to present the report at the meeting of 
the Legislature, and its publication will be 
pressed with the utmost speed. This census 
is the crowning effort of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, as such, to fitly bear its 
share in the coming centennial representa- 
tion. It will be, without doubt, worthy of 
her great place and character. 





Irs Mission not Enpep.—For fourteen 
years the Republican party has governed 
the nation. Its record has become the most 
brilliant chapter in American history. No 





citizen need blush over a single line. Poster- 
ity will dwell with admiration over the 
grand work recorded in so brief a space of 
time. 

It has delivered the nation from the hands 
of its enemies ; its future mission will be to 
conduct it to the highest possible plane of 
nationality. It has a public debt to pay, the 
pledged faith of the country to maintain, a 
currency to redeem in coin, an emancipated 
race to protect, before it Gan retire from a 
work to which it was called by the voice of 
the people. 

It is not idle boasting, but a recognized 
truth, when we say that the Republican 
party represents the intelligence, the wis- 
dom, the patriotism, the honor of the nation, 
as found among all classes, among men of 
culture, wealth, industry, the true govern- 
ing clements of nations. 

Democracy has some good men in its ranks, 
men who desire to do right, and who earnestly 
seek through their votes and influence to 
advance the interests of their country. But 
they are in a hopeless minority, powerless 
to control the bad elements which exert a 
controlling influence in the Democratic 
party. 

Rascals will creep into the best organized 
society. They will get iuto the church, the 
best protected orders, the family circle. They 
are not iavited, but they come under the 
guise of honor, and are known only when 
their acts betray them. Such men are dis- 
covered from time to time in the Republican 
party, but as soon as known they receive 
the lash of indignation, or if criminally 
guilty, the penalties lad down in the law. 

To search out and punish the delinqueit, to 
ignore the unworthy, to turn acold shoulder 
to those who would use the party to promote 
their own selfish purposes, should be the 
object and aim of true Republicans. Our 
ranks are filled with noble characters, men 
of public and private virtue, whose names 
have become household words in the locali- 
ties where they reside. To bring them 
to the front, to nominate them for office, 
to select them as leaders, is to write vic- 
tory on our party banners. Let this im- 
portant duty be performed. 
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EDUCATION IN ALABAMA. 


| in 1868, there were no free schools in Ala- 


The progress of Democratic reconstruction 
will bear continued watching, especially in 
the direction of public education. There is 
a good deal of discussion going on in the 
Southern States, both in the press and the 
forum. A few notes by the way will not be 
misplaced. 

In the partial reaction of 1874, Alabama 
was carried by the Democrats. 
where, victory there is followed by blows at 
the public school system, as established 
under the Republican constitution of 1858. 
The character of those blows illustrate their 


As else- 


policy of action and shows the value of the 
talk now so abundant. 

The Mobile Register of the Ist inst., con- 
tains an able address made by ex-State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Joseph 
Hodgson, before the schools of Mobile and an 
audience of the friends thereof. That Mr. 
Hodgson is not in marked opposition to the 
party in power there, is evident by his words, 
and so in using them, the accusation of un- 
fairness cannot be made. 

Preparatory to a statement of the present 
policy, comes an account of the ante-bellum 
schools, funds and legislation, which shows 
with great clearness the manner in which 
the slaveocracy of the South dealt with this 
subject. 

Alabama was admitted to the Union in 
1819. Congress then set aside the sixteenth 
section of land in each township for educa- 
tional purposes, to be used under the grant, 
for the benefit of the township wherein it 
was located. Where no such section be- 
longed to the general Government, other 
equivalent lands were to be selected else- 
where. The entire area was about one and- 
a-half million acres. A considerable propor- 
tion was among the more valuable cotton 
lands in the State. Some portion of it is 
leased or unused and unsold at the present 
time. The whole trust has been shamefully 
mismanaged. Up to 1856, no public schools 
existed in the State, and the funds derived 
from the proceeds of the sixteenth section, 
Up to 
the establishment of a Constitutional system 


were divided among private schools. 


| bama. Mobile possessed, till the war broke 
Col. 


Hodgson tells of a township owned by a few 


;out, the nearest approach thereto. 
’ 


planters, who had themselves made School 


Commissioners, and then appropriated the 





school land to defray the education of their 

| own children in Europe. The breaking out 
| of the civil war in 1841, stopped even the 
| feeble efforts, theretofore making, to main- 
; tain public schools at different points. When 
| the war closed, the Democratic Legislature 
| organized under the call of Andrew Johnson, 
appropriated the State school fund, small as 
it was, to pay the interest on the bonded 
debt and to meet other expenses of the 
State. 


This school fund is derived from the pro- 
ceeds of the school lands. That trust was 
badly managed. Instead of several millions, 
the total proceeds thereof amounted to but 
$1,837,000, As a fund its existence is only 
nominal. 

Col. Hodgson says: 

“*It was lost through the ruin of the State 
banks, and exists to-day only as an interest- 
bearing debt recognized by the State. Within 
the past few years the State Mas allowed an 
annual interest of eight per cent. upon this 
trust debt ; amounting for the year 1875 to 
$146,983.00.” 

The present Legislature reduced the in- 
In 1852 the interest 


The Republican 


terest to four per cent. 
allowed was six per cent. 
Legislature, from 1868 on, allowed eight per 
cent. The reduction of interest is now the 
only depleiion this valuable fund has under- 
gone. 

The annual School fund in 1854 and 756, 
amounted to $270,000. In 1860, it was re- 
ported at $276,024—the interest on the land 
fund being $97,727. The balance was made 
up from interest on certain surplus revenues 
of the United States given to the States under 
the act of June 23, 1836, $53,526; an annual 
legislative appropriation of $100,000, and the 
retail license fees, etc., $24,770. 

The Constitution of 1868, and the legisla- 
ture framed under it by the Republican 
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majority, increased the State school fund as 
follows : 

Interest of 10th section fund...... $149,983.32 
Interest of surplus revenue fund. 53,526.94 
One-fifth of the annual revenue.. 250,000.00 
Poll-tax collected. 0.0.0.0... 4.2... 80,000.00 
Legislative appropriation.. .......... 100,000.00 
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Among the first acts of the Democracy, 
when they once more obtained control of the 
Legislature was, the cutting away of several 
of these items. The reductions were: 


Interest on the surplus revenue fund. $53,526 











Annual appropriation ................ «-- 100,000 
Reduction of interest on school land 
fund, to four per cent......... ...... 73,491 





Total reduction. ...... .........«..$227,017 

It is proposed to make up this reduction by 
a more faithful collection of the poll tax. 
This impost, as laid and controlled in the 
South, is made to bear hardest on the col- 
ored citizen, from whom, in fact, it is mainly 
collected. Its payment is a condition prec- 
edent to voting. 

It is not proposed to deny that there is a 
larger and more creditable degree of interest 
on the subject of public education, throughout 
the South, in Alabama as well as elsewhere. 
To so deny, would be to confess that Republi- 
can principles and administration, had been 
barren of results in one of the most import- 
ant of the aims they have sought. But on 
the other hand the old school of Democratic 
politicians are gaining renewed control. They 
have always been hostile to free schools, ex- 
cept when conducted as was formerly the 
case in Mississippi, as ‘‘ poor’? or pauper 
schoo s, Under their control, the general 
endowments for educational purposes, made 
by Congress from the earliest legislation on 
the territories down to the present time, have, 
so far as the South is concerned, been wan- 
tonly squandered ; used in the main for the 
corrupt advancement or enrichment of the 
The same spirit is still at 





privileged few. 
work. 

An illustration of this has been given in 
the foregoing. The Alabama Legislature, | 
(Democratic), have called a constitutional | 
convention, for the avowed purpose of modi- | 





fying and changing the one framed in 1868, 
in important particulars. The Democratic 
candidates for delegates from Mobile, were 
required to endorse the following, submitted 
by ‘‘Admiral’’ Semmes : 

1. To vote for no delegate to the State 
convention who does not announce himself 
in advance as being uncompromisingly in 
favor of retaining in full the present consti- 
tutional exemptions. 

2. Whois not in favor of restricting future 
legislatures from contracting debts in the 
name of, or pledging the faith of the State to 
any person or corporation. 

3. Who is not in favor of expunging from 
the constitution any reference whatever to 
the late‘war, and the qualifications of voters 
as affected thereby. 

4. Whois not in favor of abolishing the special 
school legislation. 

This latter is probably a mere euphony for 
‘equal and free schools.’? In connection 
with this matter of curtailing the useful- 
ness of the common schools, it may be worth 
while to see what is the need thereof in 
Alabama. 

According to the census of 1870 the school 
population, between the age of five and 
seventeen inclusive, in Alabama, was as fol- 
lows: 

MGI OR Ss cvch sersvacsecesscteesnisets Coyeee 

POMALES: vais 55.:<: essescessicsessesss 695.108 


HOUR cao tes crovaicieei Sedesaces® veseeeees 42, 97E 








Natwe— Male.... ..173,100 








Female.........0.. sees. 169,548 
342,648 
Total foreign born.........e.0 328 





W hites—Male. ...... sse00 s-eeeeee. 91,985 
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Colored— Male .......00 ..ee0e eves. 81,274 


PEMA... ccsccsesscsesse 19,882 


161,156 


Excess of white children over col... 20,631 


POUR * COMO OO esis ce scceccwiesecacdtens 


Besides the above there are tweuty-three 


Indian children in the State. 
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Of the foregoing school population the at- 
tendance in 1870 was as follows : 
BUONO foes Saks cc cssentsscees seveasese dosent wos 





WBN oc co Sesccecess. Santos SocnsonsssscOene 
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The whole number of children of the 





school age being 342,976, the census leaves 
unaccounted for and not attending school not 
less than 265,837. According to colors the 
divisions were as follows : 
Attending schools, White.. .........61,324 
xe eS Colored....... -15,815 
°77,139 
Dividing still turther, and it will be seen 
that there were in 1870 not less than 120,463 
white children not attending school, and pre- 
sumably growing up in ignorance. Of the 
colored children, the result is as startling, 
though far more excusable, considering their 
but recent condition of slavery. The total 
not in attendance on school was 145,341. 
Five years have passed since then, and if 
we estimate that the children attending 
school have increased by one-half, which is 
probably within the mark, we shail have a 
total school attendance of about 112,0°0 out 
of a school population of about 370,000, thus 
leaving 258,000 receiving no education. Nor 
is this the worst or sum total of illiteracy in 
Alabama, present and prospective. 
According to the census of 1870, the total 
number of persons of the age of ten years 
and upwards, who could not read, was 319,- 
771; while there were 380,012 who could 
not write. The actual illiterates were little 
less than one in three, out of a population 
numbering 996,992 persons. Of this class, 
72,259 were white, and 280,898 colored. In 
the first class 48,430 were 21 and over; 
19,599 from 15 to 21—making of those who 
had practically passed beyond school influ- 
ences, a total of 68,029. The colored stood as 
follows: 15 to 21, 54,531; 21 years and over, 
179,361, a total of 233,892. To these 38 
Indians are to be added, making in 1870, a 
total of 251,658 persons over the age of 15 
years, who were wholly illiterate, or not 
quite one in four of the whole population. 
It is difficult to perceive why there should 








be any objection to the present Constitution, 
on the score of its article on education. It 
organizes a Board of Education, consisting 
of the governor, ex-officio, and without a vote, 
as he has to approve or otherwise, of its acts; 
the superintendent of public instruction, and 
two members from each Congressional dis- 
trict, nine in all. This body has the manage- 
ment of the common schools, and acts as Re- 
gents to the State University. 

Section six provides that it shall ‘‘ be the 
duty of the board to establish, throughout 
the State, in each township or other school 
district, which it may have created, one or 
more schools, at which all the children of 
the State, between the ages of five and twen- 
ty-one years, may attend free of charge.’’ 
Under the same article it is declared, the 
proceeds of all lands granted for the purpose, 
all swamp lands, and all other lands given 
by the State, or by individuals, and un- 
claimed estates, with all money paid for mil- 
itary exemptions, and the rent of leased 
lands, shall be reserved as a school fund. 
One-fifth of the annual revenue collected by 
the State is also to be devoted to school pur- 
poses. It is this latter portion which the 
Democratic legislature has refused to pro- 
vide for, among the other reductions they 
have made. 

These figures, compared with the Demo- 
cratic reduction of the school fund, and 


? instructions relative to the school 


Semmes 
provisions of the Constitution, do not augur 
very well for Democratic interest, so far as 
Alabama is concerned, in the cause of public 
education. 





Ir the Southern States have failed to be- 
come prosperous, the fault is not in the meas- 
ures of reconstruction, but in the people 
themselves. If Southern Democrats had 
worked one-half as earnestly to help recon- 
struction as they have to oppose it, peace, 
security, happiness, and prosperity, would 
be fully possessed by the South to-day. It 
is not too late to learn wisdom from the 
past. Let the intelligence and wealth of 
the Southern States unite in efforts to build 
up, instead of tearing down, and the Cen- 
tennial year will see the South on the high 
road to wealth. 
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NEW STATE CONSTITUTIONS. 


The growth of the United States has been! 
more marked than that of any other country. 
The age thereof is but ninety-nine years, but 
in that period, despite the fact that we started 
out on our march, staggering under a heavy | 
national debt, and have been confronted by 
three sanguinary struggles, each of which 
made heavy drafts upon our treasure and re- 
sources, we stand to-day more than the peer | 
of any nation on earth. Ninety-nine years 
ago, we numbered but thirteen States, 
whereas now we number thirty-seven States 
and ten territories. Then our territory em- 
braced but three millions of people, while now 
we number forty-two million. Ninety-nine 
years ago we had no railroads. Nor was it 
until 1827 that the first railroad tie was laid, 
and in that year we had but three miles. 





Now we have over seventy thousand miles of 
railroad. Then we had no telegraph wires, 
neither had we half a century ago, but now 
we have one hundred and fifty thousand 
miles of electric telegraph, not counting some 
thirty-five thousand miles of submarine tele- 
graph. The Fathers of the Republic never 
rode on a railroad car, sent a message by 
telegraph, used a postage stamp, or saw a 
self-sealing envelope. Steam, as a motive | 
power, was undeveloped. Daguerre had not | 
discovered the fact that the sun could be 
utilized as a portrait taker, and nearly all 
of the labor-saving machines of this age are 
creatures of the inventive genius of the 








present generation. 

Great as has been our growth, it may be 
said that we are but beginning to grow. ‘The 
billows of the Atlantic are made white with 
the steam and sails of ves els coming hither, 
bearing people from every nation, speaking 
every tongue and representing every class 
and condition of society, with strong hands 
and buoyant hearts, ready, willing and anx- 
ious to cultivate our soil, delve in our mines, 
work at our forges and add to our store of 
literature and general information. From 
the crowded streets of London, th” pine- 
clad hills of Norway, the vineyards of Ger- 
many and France, tax and tithe-ridden Ire- 
land, from every portion of the world come | 
old men and women, young men and maid- 


ens, and women bearing in their arms 
their tender offspring, who have bidden fare- 
well to the home of their birth and youth, 
and graves of their sires. The intelligence 
that a land of freedom, where despotism 
never reigned, where labor is respectable and 
laborers respected, and where industry is 
properly rewarded, had’ been wafted across 
the deep to them, and they resolved on cast- 
ing their lot with us and becoming part 
of us. 

One of the most prominent evidences of the 
growth of our country, is manifested in 
the fact that the States are outgrowing 
their Constitutions. Even those which have 
been working under Constitutions formed 
since the close of the late wir, find them- 
elves hampered thereby, and are forming 
new ons better adapted to the times and 
exigencies. True, some of the ante-bellum 
slave Stites, give evidence of being seized 
with apprehension, lest they have advanced 
too far, and favor retrogression, but the train 
of thought and progress is rushing along our 
every highway, and they who do not heed 
it will be crushed by its wheels. Especially 
do the fossils air their Bourbonism by oppos- 
ing progressive school systems and measures, 
but the masses realize that education is the 
key to knowledge, and that knowledge is 
the basis of our system of government, the 
bulwark of our security as a nation anda 
people. The better informed the elector is, | 
the more dependence he places upon his own 
power of discrimination, and the less is he 
controlled by those who have no responsi- 
bility for his action. The enfranchisement 
of the blacks and the securing of their civil 
rights, are measures which have shocked the 
reminiscences of ancient chivalry, and they 
would fain retard or impede the progress of 
those who accept the situation and hail its 
incident blessings. 

Before us lies the Constitution lately 
framed by the Constitutional Convention of 
the ‘*.Junior State,’?’ Nebraska, an epitome 
of which cannot fail to interest the general 


| reader : 


It prohibits special legislation; abolishes 


all fee compensation jor State officers; it 
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confers the right of suffrage upon all male 
citizens of the United States, and all foreign- 
born citizens who have taken out naturali- 
zation papers ; prohibits sectarian instruction 
in schools supported in whole or part by the 
State, and prohibits the acceptance by the 
State of any grant, conveyance or bequest of 
money or property to be used for sectarian 
purposes; prohibits the diversion of State 
revenue for any local purpose; limits its 
county taxes to 1} per cent.; probibits sub- 
scriptions by municipalities to railroads, but 
allows don» tions of money when sanctioned 
by a majority vote; confers on the legisla- 
ture large powers over railroad management ; 
declares railroads to be public highways and 
authorizes the Legislature to establish maxi- 
mum rates of freight and transportation; 


prohibits municipalities from incurring in- 
debtedness for ordinary purposes exceeding 
five per cent. of the assessed value of prop- 
erty; provides that each Legislator and 
State officer shall subscribe to an oath not 
to take or accept a bribe, under penalty; 
drunkenness is made a cause for impeach- 
ment and removal from office. 

There are two coupon or separate clauses— 
one prohibiting the removal of the State 
Capital, except by a majority vote of the 
people, the other providing for an expression 
of the people as to their preference for U. §, 





Senator, prior to the meeting of the Legisla- 
| ture, which shall elect such official, a new 
and novel feature, the teachings of which 
will be solicitously watched. 





REPUBLICAN PROSPECTS. 


We believe that the result of the State 
elections tiis fall will disclose a compact, 
vigorous and successful Republican party. 
From every quarter there comes the most 
cheering intelligence. Out of the shadow 
that came over us in the general elections of 
last year, we see unmistakable evidence of 
returning light and of noon-day effulgence. 
The dark cloud of political insanity, which 
since then has seemed to hang ominously 
over the nation, is surely breaking away, 
and the clear light of political reason is hasten- 
ing its homeward flight. Not only those 
who have all along been Republicans, but 
truthful and honest men everywhere, have 
become conscious of the approach of danger, 
and that it must be averted. They are fully 
alive to the tremendous importance of the 
present campaign in the pivotal States, and 
they have both the courage and the ability to 
command success. In Ohio and in Pennsyl- 


vania, in Ohio especially, where the fiercest | 


battle must be fought, our friends are mar- 
shaling in solid phalanx, with an earnestness 
and enthusiasm, that are auguries of victory 
in every good cause.- The people, who, for 
various reasons, were sluggish and fretful a 
year ago, are now awake to the fact that they 
have some things yet which they hold dear, 


They well know that the time has come when 
they must renew in earnest the struggle with 
their desperate and unscrupulous foe; that 
the elections in October and November next, 
are something more than ordinary skir- 
mishes—that they are battles for position in 
the great conflict next year for the possession 
of the national Government; and they do 
not propose to permit the occasion to pass 
without administering to their enemy such 
a rebuke as their audacity and 
It has not yet become quite clear 
to their minds, that it will be safe to trust 


hypocrisy 


deserve. 


well-known and avowed enemies with all 
that is most sacred in life; to drive from the 
grand old ship the crew that have remained 
steadtast in the performance of their trust, 
through storms and perils, through sorest 
trials and fiercest assault, that pirates may 
plunder and destroy her. Those who in all 
seasons have stood firm as a rock amid the 








and which they are unwilling to surrender. 





sea, must not be supplanted by those who 
trim to every passing breeze, steadfast in 
nothing, but an eager desire to seize the 
spoils. 

That the present omens are auspicious, 
need not besurprising. Last year, for various 
reasons, which no man could forsee and no 
government prevent, the people were sullen 
and supine, and showed their discontent by 
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yoting down their friends and voting up their 


enemies, who have either betrayed them, or 
who will do so at the first opportunity. There 
was then no great national peril; but that 


little experiment has fully satisfied their pru- | 
'man government, and it is now ready and 


rient curiosity. The friends of good gov- 


ernment, of the maxims and tenets of the, 
Republican party, are now, as they have been 


since 1860, in the majority ; and it is absurd 
and illogical to suppose, that in a crisis they 
would surrender all the ground they have 
fairly, yet so dearly, won. 


Experimenting | 


with and trusting the Democratic party as | 


now led, and as it is now comporting itself 
everywhere, would be a folly of which we 
trust the nation will never be guilty. To 
believe that, in the light of experience, and 
under the sober teachings of history, this 
people could so far forget their duty to them- 
selves and their country, as to deliberately 
reverse all their glorious history, and set 
the seal of idiocy upon all their grandest 
achievements, by ushering into power a 
combination of men whose inspiration and 
hope are in the degradation and betrayal of 
the nation, would be unworthy an American 
citizen, and too absurd to find a lodgment in 
any honest heart. It takes long years of 
tyranny and oppression to reduce a great 
people to a state of indifference, and to cause 
them to look without concern and without 
dismay upon their ignominy and their 
shame. It was only atter long centuries of 
shameless lawlessness and tyranny, that the 
once great Roman empire could be sold at 


auction to the highest bidder ; and the day 


is yet distant when this peuple will so forget 
their duty and their honor, as to set their 
seal of condemnation upon all their achieve- 
ments. 


future before it, and it cannot afford to quar- 
rel with its friends over the past. It has 
freely used the scalpel and the broad-axe in 
severing from itself the putrid excrescences 
and deformities which are incident to hu- 


equipped for the campaign. 
= be ae reese a 

Mr. AMAsA WALKER has written a letter on 
the finances, in which he says the Americans 
use a dollar of less value than that of any 
other civilized nation of the globe, and he 
adds : 

‘¢ This is one of the chief causes of the ex- 
isting business depression, and we shall not 
recover from it fully until our.currency is re- 
stored to par with gold. We cannot export 
our cotton manufactures as before the war, 
and why? Because our redundant and de- 
preciated paper circulation makes our dol- 
lar of less value than the dollar of any other 
country, and thus enhances the cost of our 
fabrics by raising home prices. The people 
of the United States suffer great loss upon 
everything they send abroad, whether of ag- 
ricultural or manufacturing production, and 
no time should be lost in calling upon Con- 
gress to authorize the funding of greenbacks 
until at par with specie, whether by direct 
conversion into bonds or indirectly into com- 
pound interest notes, convertible, after a giv- 
en time, into such bonds. The latter is best, 
because the most easy and natural, but either 
will accomplish the object.”’ 


_——— = 


| THe Wortp’s Iron AnD CoaL PRopvuction.— 


The world’s annual production of cast or 
pig iron, is set down at 14,485,972 gross 
tons. In production, Great Britain leads the 
world, its production of pig iron, in 1873, 
being 6,566,451 tons. The United States, 
during the same year, produced 2,560,962. 
Germany comes next, with 1,664,802 tons in 
1-72, and France, with 1,351,000 tons, in 


| 1873. 


| 
This then is the time for all good citizens 


to stand shoulder to shoulder; and we be- 
lieve that thousands who have not yet affiil- 
iated with the Republican party, and chous- 
ands more, who, in 1872, followed an old and 
trusted leader into a crooked path, whose 


termination could be nowhere else than in. | 


the present so-called Democratic 
will now be found in our ranks. And they 
Their hearts are with us, and 

The party ‘has yet a bright 


are welcome! 
let them come. 


party, | 


The annual production of coal throughout 
the world, for 1875, was 262,567,342. Great 
Britain heads the list, with 127,016,747 tons; 
the United States stands second, with 45,- 
413,400 tons ; Germany third, with 42,324,- 
469; France fourth, with 16,500,000 tons. 
In 1872, Belgium produced 15,658,948 tons ; 
Austria, 10,443,998, while the great Empire 
of Russia produced only 1,097,832 tons, a 
trifle more than Nova Scotia, which pro- 
duced 1,051,467. The coal production of 
Germany has been more than doubled since 


1862. 
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ELEMENTS OF STRENGTIT IN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


A safe proposition to lay down and chal- 
lenge opposition, is that no dominant politi- 
cal party was ever wholly overthrown, except 
when an issue that every body could see and 
feel, was presented in antagonism thereto. 
What hope therefore, have the elements in 
conflict with the Republican party, tor suc- 
cess? What issue dothey present in contlict 
with the ruling ideas of the dominant political 
party of the coutftry? What has the domi- 
nant party done to forfeit the confidence of 
the people? These are querie which we 
purpose scanning and answering: 

Ist. What hope have the elements in con- 
flict with the Republican party for success ? 
Surely none founded upon reason, or aught 
save prejudice and lust for office. Some, 
when questioned as to what they base their 
hopes upon, say that it is upon frauds per- 
petrated by Republican officials, and with 
apparent earnestness inquire if we deny that 
corrupti nists have been revealed w thin the 
official fold of the Republican party? We 
But, coupled with our an- 
“Who discovered 
There has 


answer, ‘* No.”’ 
swer comes the question : 
and exposed the corruptionists ?”’ 
not been an administration from that ot 
Washington down to Grant, under which 
corruption has not shown its hideous head, 
and confronted the governing power. But 
notwithstanding the fact that not unril the 
Republican party came into power, were op- 
pertunities for plund-r so manifold, the Gov- 
ernment has been, proportionately, more 
exempt from loss under Republican authority 
than while the Government was adminis- 
tered by any other party. The war and the 
condition of things resulting therefrom, oc- 
casioned the creation and maintenance of 
offices than were ever before 
The Repub- 


many more 
known to our political system. 
lican party did not generate the necessity for 
these offices. Those opposed to the Republi- 
can party did, however, and the administra- 


been drawn into the light by the hand of the 
party which clothed him with power or op- 
portunity to steal, and in a majority of cases 
the Government has been made wh le, and 
penitentiary doors have swung open to receive 
the peculators. We take it that if a son 
commits a theft of which his father has cog- 
nizance, and is handed over to the authorities 
by said parent for trial and punishment, com- 
plicity would not rightfully attach tothe name 
of the family, however much disgrace the son 
might have brought upon himself and his own 
character. Fortunate would it have been for 
many Republicans, honored with positions of 
trust, had they never sought or accepted such 
places. They owe their fall to themselves, 
and their exposure to the party whose con- 
fidence they violated. 

2d. What issue do they present in conflict 
with the ruling ideas of the dominant politi- 
cal party of the country? None; and it isa 
fact known to every political student, that no 











tions following that of Buchanan confronted 
the wa and its attendant incidents as neces- 
sity demanded. As a rule every corruption- 
ist developed in the Republican party, has 





party in this country was ever overthrown, 
save on sharp and clearly defined issues, 
antagunistic to such party and in consonance 
with the sentiment of the people. Thereader 
need but turn his mind’s eye back to three 
years ago, when all the odds and ends were 
associated with the Democratic party, to dis- 
integrate the Republican organization, but 
there being no principle to sustain them, and 
no issue save that founded upon personal or 
political prejudice, the attempt was impo- 
tent, covering the parties to the scheme with 
shame and confusion. 

3d. What has the dominant party done to 
forfeit the confidence of the people? In all 
our reading from what falls from tongue or 
pen of those in antagonism to the Republican 
party, we have failed to note any substan- 
tiated charge of want of fealty by the Repub- 
lican party to its pledges, or to the best 
interests of the country. Charges are not 
wanting against representatives of the purty, 
from the President down to the humblest 
of his subordinates, but they are the 
offspring of hate and malice, bearing upon. 
their face the impress of their origin. It 
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matters not that the national debt, which the 
Democracy were wont to say, could never 
and would never be lifted, has been materi- 
ally reduced, diminished to an extent which 
demonstrates as well the capacity to pay it off, 
as the will and design of the party in power 
to pay it, and this too, while the work of 
unloading our people from the burthens of 
taxation has been going on. It matters not 
that every pledge in harmony with the plat- 
forms, upon which representatives of the 
party were elected, have been redeemed ; 
still pencis are worn out, ink wasted and 
breath exhausted, in denouncing the men 
and party who and which deserve plaudits 
for pieserving inviolate, their plighted faith. 
No, the Republican party has done nothing 
to forfeit the confidence of the people. 

We argue from these premises, that the 


feated in 1876. 
that its mission will be wholly fulfilled in 


Nor indeed, do we believe 


1880, nor until the life of professed and pro- 
nounced Republicans is as safe in the South 
as that of Democrats is and always has 
been at the North—and further, until the 
principles which underlie the organization, 
are accepted and illustrated by all the na- 
tions ofthe earth. It took well nigh acentury 
for the seed sewn by the Fathers of the Re- 
public to spring forth,and it was only through 
the agency of the Republican party, that it 
fructitied —that our country became in fact 
as in name, free, and we have faith to believe 
that the practical workings of a true Repub- 
lic—a Republic founded upon the consent of 
the people—will spread and permeate until 
it takes hold upon all the govermental sys- 





tems of the world. 





Republican party cannot and will not be de- 
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Col. John Forsythe, of the Mobile Register, 
thinks that the old rebel element in the South 
made a mistake in holding aloof while re- 
construction was in progress, and in ignoring 
the negro. The late owners of slaves let slip 
the opportunity to conciliate the treedmen 
when the war was over, and they possessed 
the rights of citizenship. Instead of smi.ing 
upon the colored man, who could cast a bal- 
lot for whom he pleased, tue Southern gen- 
tlemen, who were above labor, stood upon the 
order of their gentility, abused the negro, aud 
prophesied that he was so improvident that 
he musvt become extinct, or that there must 
be a war of races in which his extinction 
would be hastened by the delight his extin- 
guishers would take in the work. When 
those gentlemen addressed themselves to 
affuirs they found them complicated, and 
were much grieved that they had not assisted 
in the complication. But there was worse 
behind. They found the negro controlled by 
a lot of adventurers—carpet-baggers—who 
had educated him up to a distrust and dread 
of the gentlemen in all matters political, and 
who, by negro votes, were set up to misrule 
the State. ‘‘The negroes,’’ Col. Forsythe 


said, ‘‘ always trusted us in all else; came 


to us for advice and for assistance when in 
trouble, and gave us their money to keep for 
them. But they were taught such terror of 
us that under no circumstances would they 
vote with us. This it was that forced upon 
us what you term the white line. We suc- 
ceeded. Now they find they are not re- 
enslaved nor are their rights abridged, and 
we look for that line to disappear. But it 
will take some time.”’ 

It will be observed that the Colonel spoke 
of the colored citizens dreading the old gov- 
erning class so that they could not be in- 
duced to ‘‘ vote with them.”? And we think 
it possible that the idea might be extended, 
and include a determination not to vote for 
them or for any man who holds similar senti- 
ments. At all events they may feel called 
upon to delay their support of the class in 
question, until they are assured that the 
colored people will receive fair play and pro- 
tection at its hands—a trifling matter, per- 
haps, fn the estimation of that class, but of 
vital importance to the negroes themselves. 
But the timidity of the negro is not altogether 
without cause, even if we take the bland ex- 
pression of Col. Forsythe at its best inter- 
For a recent writer on the affairs 





pretation. 
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of Alabama, in immediate connection with 
the statement of the gallant Colonel, puts on 


record that—‘‘ by no possible reconstruction | 


can the white population of Alabama be re- 


constructed into a State like Massachusetts | 


-or Illinois. In considering their condition and 
progress, begin by dropping such notion.”’ 
Surely this is the key to the mystery! 
The colored citizens understand the political 
aspect of affairs in which their interests are 
involved. And in view of such a record as 
the above, the colored voters have abundant 
reasons to withhold their ballots from electing 
men who keep the State in continual agita- 
tion. 
The epithet and the 
opprobium sought to be fastened in its appli- 


“* carpet-bagger,”’ 


| The crime of carpet-baggerism in the North- 
| ern Republican living South, is that he loves 
freedom strong enough to claim it for him- 
self and for all men who have the rights of 
citizenship, because he believes that all men 
are equal in the eye of thelaw. For this he 
is a carpet-bagger. And yet the governing 
class, individually and collectively, say they 
| are friends of the negro, and lament that he 
will not vote either with them or for them- 
Is the negro wise, or otherwise ? 


| 
{ 
| 








Bourson Democracy wants reconciliation 
but it must be on a Democratic basis, or none 
atall. Thisis the way the Louisville Courter- 
Journal (Dem.) regards the situation : 


The South is readier than the North to 
eelebrate the national birthday. It is the 





cation, mean nothing more than that a Repub- | 
lican stranger from another State, probably | 
from the North, has exercised his right of | 
citizenship in removing to the South. But | 
there are some men who have removed to | 
the South whom the bravest and most gal- 
lant of the whole army of gentlemen who 
fought for the lost cause would never dream 
of calling ‘‘ carpet-baggers.’’ Gov. Houston 
isa ‘‘carpet-bagger’’ in that sense, but no 
Southern gentleman would demean himself 
by calling him so. We learn that Houston, 
elected Governor on the white-line ticket, 
will be remembered among the politicians as 
having been a member of Congress from 
1841 to 1861, with the exception of a single 
term, and as chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee during Pierce’s administration. 
He was a Douglas Democrat and an Anti- 
Secessionist up to the time of the war, and 
he withdrew from Congress in the year 1861, 
apparently following his State, as he sup-| 
posed, out of the Union. 

‘Now, Mr. Houston was born in Tennessee, 
and though he went to Alabama when young, 
he has never been charged with carpet-bag- 
gerism; and such a charge against him 
would never be brought. But if a Northern 
Republican went to Alabama with the inten- | 





tion of making it his home and living up to 
his principles, he would be a carpet-bagger. 
marked, to be ostracised. The difference is 
here. Mr. Houston fell into the arms of the 
governing class, who dry-nursed him to this 
day, because an exponent of its sentiments, 


Radical party that stands across the path, 
breathing hate and death, flourishing its 
bloody weapons and displaying—not the 
beautiiul Star-Spangled Banner—emblem of 
liberty and law—but the black flag of sub- 
jugation, with skulls and cross-bones. 

The Republican party was brought into ex- 
istence to defend and maintain ‘the beauti- 
ful Star-Spangled Banner—emblem of liberty 
and law.’? When Bourbonism becomes re- 
conciled to this banner, and the only issue 
before the country is, which party can best 
protect this ‘‘emblem of liberty and law,”’ 
we shall have reached the true basis of re- 


conciliation. For this ‘‘ good time coming ”’ 
the Republican party is earnestly laboring. 


—- a -—- -——__—— 
Noruine excels in wonder the bridge sys- 
tem of the West, all built up since the war. 
The Missouriis bridged at St. Charles, (3,535 
feet long), Boonville, Kansas City, Leaven- 
worth, Atchison, St. Joseph ($1,000,L00), 
and Omaha. The cost of these bridges was 
about $11,000,000, or $3,000,000 less than 
the single bridge and approaches at St. 
Louis. The Ohio is bridged eight times 
below Pittsburg at a cost of $16,600,000. 
The Mississippi is bridged at St. Louis, Han- 
nibal, Keokuk, Burlington, Clinton, Du- 
buque, Winona, La Crosse, St. Paul, and 
other places, at a cost of $5,000,000, An 
engineer said a few days ago that the bridges 
of the United States built since the war had 
cost $150,000,0.0. The great bridges at 
Saybrook, Albany, Havre de Grace, and 


Butfalo do not bear cowparison with the 
bridge system of the West. 
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PUNIC 

The Missouri Constitutional Convention 
now about adjourning, has formed a Consti- 
tution for that State, which is certainly a re- 
markable instrument. It will be remem- 
bered that the Democracy of that State re- 


gained power by the help of some 50,000 Re- | 
These voters, who believed that | 


publicans. 
disenfranchisement was a two-edged weapon 
cutting either way, sacrificed their party or- 


ganization to enforce that belief. By their 


action the State was transferred to that party, | 


to which the voters alluded to, had always 
been opposed, 
plaint hus been made. 
been foreseen. But, on the other 
there comes the use made of the newly ac- 


Indeed, it must have 
hand, 


quired power. 

Some one has said of Americans with a 
brevity which has the soul and essence of wit 
in if, that—no people forget yesterday so 
readily. The Missouri Germans and other 
“Liberals ’? forgotit with a vengeance. The 
treason that had noexcuse passed with them 
as if it had not been. The years of brutal 
propaganda which had been aroused against 
Kansas and its free-soil citizens ; the hideous 
deeds which marked the daily record of pro- 
slavery and Confederate warfare in Missouri ; 
the oaths that were wantonly violated ;— all 
these and more, were forgotten. But the re- 
ward of such purblind action has not been 
wanting. 
souri been repaid by the rebel Democrats, 


whom their votes enfranchised ? 


The Convention to which reference is made | 


is itself a striking reply. The majority of 
its delegates represented a considerable mi- 
nority of the people. Its presiding officer 
was an ex-United States and ex-Confederate 
Senator whose boast is that he is still ‘‘ un- 
reconstructed,’’ and whose strongest speech- 


es were made in opposition to free schools, to | 


equal representation, and in favor of provis- 


ions looking to the indirect assertion to say | 


the least, in the new ‘ Bill of Rights,’’ of the 
old heresies of State sovereignty and seces- 
sion. The Convention has practically dis- 
franchised the ‘‘ Liberals,’’ and with them 


not less than 250,000 of the population are ! 


cut off from the basis of apportionment. 


llr 


Of this result no special com- | 


How have the ‘‘ Liberals ’’ of Mis- | 


FAITH. 


Nowhere will criticism of this latter out- 
rage be found in the Democratic press. Only, 
does the St. Louis Republican ( Independent) 
characterize it in fitting terms, but the De- 
“Anything to win”’ is 


mocracy endorse it. 
their motto. 

A most important illustration of the ani- 
‘mus exhibited, and that on the vital topics 
of equal rights, the relations of the State and 
the Union, with all its important consequen- 
ces, will be seen in the following review of 
certaia sections in the-present and proposed 
‘**Declaration of Rights.”’ 

It is provided in that portion of the pres- 
ent Constitution— 

1. That all men are endowed with the in- 
|alienable right to life, liberty, the fruits of 
| their own labor, and the pursuit of happi- 
| Ness. 

The new declaration omits this important 


paragraph altogether, and in doing so it is 
the first step towards a planned and under- 
stood design to remove from the constitution 
of the State all the distinctive provisions by 
which paramount allegiance to the Union 


was set forth and enforced. 
2. The present Constitution declares there 
shall be no slavery or involuntary servitude. 
The new instrument omits this entirely. 
It was argued that it was surplusage, as the 
Federal Constitution provided the necessary 
But other omis- 


barrier to any State action. 
| sions make this particular one of special sig- 
| nificance. 

| 3. The Declaration now controlling pro- 
| vides at length, against any civil disqualifi- 
| cation except for crime, of any person on ac- 
jcount of color, Such person is not to be de- 
| barred from the jury box, the courts, the 
| schools, or otherwise unduly hindered in any 

way. 
This section is also omitted from the new 


| ** Declaration of Rights.”’ 

| 4. Sections 4 in the present Declaration 
‘and Section 1 in the new instrument are 
| identical and read as follows: 

| ‘That all political power is vested in and 
derived from the people; that all govern- 
:ment of right originates from the people, is 
, founded upon their will only, and is institu- 
ted solely for the good of the whole.’’ 








PUNIC FAITH. 








In section 5 of the present instrument 
it is declared : 

“That the people of this State, have the 
inherent, sole and exclusive right to regu- 
late the internal government and police there- 
of, and of altering and abolishing their Con- 
stitution and form of government whenever 
wt may be necessary to their safety and hap- 
piness, but every such right shal be exercised 
wn pursuance of law, and consistently with the 
Constitution of the Unried States.”’ 

Section 2, of the new Declaration reads 
to the italicized portions as above. Between 
the word ‘‘ whenever ’’ to ‘‘ necessary ”’ the 
new instrument substitutes the words, ‘ they 
may deem it,’’? so that it will read, ‘‘when- 
ever they may deem it necessary ’?—an ob- 
vious difference, with a distinction quite in 
the line of the impotent treason that marks 
the whole effort. After the word ‘* happi- 
ness,’’ they add ‘‘ provided such changes be 
not repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States.’’ 

The foolish specimens of ‘‘ Punic Faith,” 
involved in the foregoing are readily under- 
stood. They are contemptible in character, 
and would not be worthy of notice, but for 
the fact that just such word-mongering formed 
a potent weapon to the conspirators who or- 
ganized the ‘‘ Slaveholders’ Rebellion.”’ 

The next two sections in both documents 
are worthy careful scrutiny and comparison. 
Sections 6 and 7 of the present Declaration 


states— 


*¢ That this State shall ever remam a member of 


the American Union; that the people thereof are 
part of the American Nation; an/ that all at- 
tempts, from whatever source, or upon whatever 
pretext, to dissolve said Union, or to sever sard 
Nation, ought to be resisted with the who'e power 
of the State. 

"© That every ctizon of ths Stale owes para- 
mount alleg ance to the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the Unit d States, and that no law or or- 
dinance of this State, m contraveniton or subver- 
sion the: eof, can have uny binding force.’ 





There is no mistake in these declarations. 
The conscience of no citizen could be canght 
by them in the meshes of divided allegience. 
Read now, and carefully, what it is proposed 
to substitute therefor : 


‘*That Missouri is a free and independent 
State, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States, and as the preservation of the 
States and the maintenance of their govern- 
ments are necessary to an indestructible union 





and were intended to coexist with it, the leg- 
islature is not authorized to adopt, nor will 
the people of this State ever assent to any 
amendment or change of the Constitution of 
the United States which may in any wise im- 
pair the right of local self-government be- 
longing to the people of this State.’”’ 

‘** That constitutional government js inten- 
ded to promote the general welfare of the 
people; that all persons have a natural right 
to lite, liberty, and the enjoyment of the gains 
of their own industry ; that to give the secu- 
rity to these things is the principal office of 
government, and that when government does 
not confer this security, it fails of its chief 
des*gn.’’ 

The first section quoted is probably as 
plausible a piece of political Jesuitry as the 
brain of the ex-Rebel, Waldo P. Johnson, 
was capable of concocting from the olla pod- 
Calhounism left therein. If any 
can, in the light of history, fail to see the 
Mis- 
souri being a free and independent State, 
subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States,’’? has the right to forbid the 
legislature ‘‘to adopt”? and to declare ex ca- 
hedra, that ‘‘the people’’ of the said State 


rida of 


intent, that one must be very obtuse. 


will not ** Assent to any amendment or change of 
the Constitution of the United States which may un 
any wise impair the right of local self-government 
belonging to the people of this State.” 

If this is any thing else than another 
method of proclaiming the right of mulilifi- 
cation, there is then no force in language. 

Suppose it happen hereafter that a Consti- 
tutional majority of the States sbould ratify 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
the operation of which the Bourbons of Mis- 
ouri might consider as impairing the ‘‘ right 
of local self-government,’’ what would they do 
about it, under such a declaration as the fore- 
going? Had they been in power, and this 
section had been in the State Constitution at 
the time of the adoption of the last three 
amendments to the Federal Constitution, it 
is to be presumed they would again have at- 
tempted the ‘‘sovereign right of resistance,”’ 
and declared that supreme allegience in such 
a contingency was due the State and not the 
Union. The section, apart from its mischiev- 
ousness is an impertinence, in that it un- 
dertakes to deny the future right of the peo- 
ple or the Legislature of the State to ‘‘ assent 
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to changes in the Constitution of the United 
States,” in the manner provided for in that in- 
strument itself, or to intimate that changes 
will ever be proposed, such as may ‘‘ im- 
pair the right of self-government.”’ 

The other section speaks for itself. It is 
an attempt under the form of truistic common- 
place enunciations, to justify to the citizens 
of Missouri, those political teachings with 


which Democratic speeches and writings are | 


now sorife. In other words the solemn }-hrase- 
ology of a State Constitution, in its Decla- 
ration of Rights, is used to testify that the 
general government has failed to confer that 


security to do which is ‘‘the principal office | touitain wanton 


gtance, and need only wait fitting opportu- 
nity to make it manifest. And in order that 
this may more clearly appear, the declaration 
of ‘‘paramount allegiance,’ which every cit- 
izen owes ‘‘to the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the United States’? is to be wholly 
expugned from the instrument. 

| These people are mischievous rascals. 








They are playing with fire only to be them- 
But the lesson taught by 





selves consumed, 
| their punic faith, their shameless dishonesty, 
| sustained as it is by the Demoratic party, 
| must not be overlooked by those who are 
| loyal and true, or forgotten at the ballot-box 
by those who are asked to add forgiveness 
and trust this forsworn 


of government;”’ that therefore the people of | party with renewed power to again betray 


Missouri are practically absolved from alle- 


‘the country. 





CONSISTENCY A JEWEL. 


Since the accession of the Republican 
party to power the Democratic party proper 
has been consistent in its opposition to the 
every tenet of the Republican party. But 
if there is anything in the signs of the times, 
it is evident that they are now divided upon 

Take, for in- 
Here we find 


a vital issue—that of finance. 
stance, the State of Ohio. 
Pendleton and Thurman pulling in opposite 
directions, one favoring rag money and the 
,’’ as they express 
Pendleton, how- 


other ‘‘ money that chinks 
it in Buckeye parlance. 
ever, is consistent with himself, while Thur- 
The two Democratic 
State con- 


man is inconsistent. 
gladiators were present at their 
vention, and each strove to have his finan- 
cial ideas incorporated in the platform. 
Pendleton succeeded in his designs, and 
Thurman was frustrated in his, thus revers- 
ing the old adage, and showing that a dead 
dog was greater than a living lion. The 
Pendletonian policy was presented to the 
people of the nation in 1864, when its author 
ran for Vice-President on the same ticket 
with Gen. McClellan, and particularly in 
1868, when Pendleton was a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency. He was disappointed in securing 
the empty honor, but successful in having 
his ideas of financial economy incorporated 


{in the platform of the party, vaguely it is 
true, but made plain and unmistakable by 
his own speeches as well as those made by 
Vallandigham and others of his henchmen. 
Let us go back to the record. The Demo- 
cratic platform upon which Seymour and 
Blair stood said : 

‘Where the obligations of the Govern- 
ment do not expressly state upon their face, 
or the law under which they were issued 
does not provide that they shall be paid in 
coin, they ought, in right and in justice, to 
be paid in the lawful money of the United 
States.’ 

The lawful money of the United States 
was said, by Pendleton & Co., to be green- 
backs, whereas the Republicans took the po- 
sition that greenbacks were but the issue of 
a military necessity. The Republicans on 
attaining power inherited from their prede- 
cessors a war upon which hinged the life of 
the nation, and an empty treasury. The 
soldiery had to be paid, and in the absence 
of money the Government issued its notes— 
greenbacks—which the soldiers accepted in 
lieu of ‘‘money that chinks,’’ as the repre- 
sentative of such money. 

Now how did the Republicans meet fhe 
By resolving 


issue then? 

‘“We denounce all forms of repudiation 
as a national crime: and the national honor 
requires the payment of the public indebted- 
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ness in the utmost good faith to all creditors 
at home and abroad, not only according to 
the letter, but the spirit of the laws under 
which it was gontracted.”’ 

In all the speeches delivered and letters 
written by Pendleton in 1868 and prior, he 
took the position that the 5-20 bonds should 
be redeemed (?) in greenbacks, the green- 
backs not to be redeemable in coin. Lincoln 
and Johnson beat Seymour and Blair when 


this greenback issue was presented, nearly: 


half a million on the popular vote; and on 
the 16th day of December, 1869, the follow- 
ing resolution was introduced in Committee 
of the Whole in the House of Representa- 
tives, by Mr. Garfield, and received 124 yeas to 
one nay, the negative vote being Thomas 
L. Jones, of Kentucky. 

‘*[eso-ved, That the proposition, direct or 
indirect, to repudiate any portion of the 
debt of the United States is unworthy of the 
honor and good name of the nation; and 
that this House, without distinction of party, 
hereby sets its seal of condemnation upon 
any and all such propositions.”’ 

This resolution was aimed at the Pendle- 
tonian idea that greenbacks were money, 
and that the payment of a claim in green- 
backs by the United States was a liquidation 
of such indebtedness. 

True, there were then as there are now, 
men who indulged in the philosophy that 
owing to the heavv debt which menaced the 
nation, it would be expedient to declare 
greenbacks to be money. In ancient times 
money was represented in some countries by 
salt, in others by iron, etc., and Biblical 
history tells us of patriarchs paying for 
property in oxen, not as barter, but oxen 
had a standard value. But we have passed 
beyond the day when value had no true and 
fixed measure. Now all civilized countries 
recognize gold as the standard representa- 
tive of true value. And right here we are 
led to remark that people are apt to argue 
that inasmuch as the supply of gold is so 
limited, compared to the demands of busi- 
ngss for money that we can never arrive at 
a specie basis. How is it in England? 
How was it in this country in years ante- 
rior to the war, when paper money often- 
times demanded a premium over gold? 
There and then monetary value did not 





| auctuate, gold was the standard and paper 
the representative of coin value. As well 
| argue that because their is not provender 
sufficient in the world to supply the inhabi- 
tants thereof with the wants of a lifetime 
for consumption at one meal, that the earth 
could not yield sufficient to supply ordinary 
| demands, as that there need be gold suf- 
j ficient available to represent the wealth of 
the world. There are none who advocate 
the abrogation and annihilation of paper 
money, but there are those—and we believe 
they comprise a majority of the reople of 
this Union—who favor confining the issue 
of paper money to the demands of trade 
jand commerce, and within the bounds of 
possible and probable redemption in the 
jinoney of the world. 








Some argue that owing to the pressure of 
the times it is expedient to increase the 


| volume of rag money and cease looking to 
|a resumption of specie payment. But we 
argue that such increase would not be hon- 
est, and further, that what is dishonest is 
inexpedient. The Government has all along 
| pledged its faith to the resumption of its 
bonds in money, and the taking up of one 
note by giving therefor another, is not re- 
demption by a nation, any more than a like 
procedure on the part of an individual would 
be business-like and honorable. 


The Ohio platform, of which mention has 
been made, asserts that ‘‘the contraction of 
the currency heretofore made by the R. pub- 
lican party, and the further contraction pro- 
posed by it, with a view to forced resumption 
of specie payment, has already brought dis- 
aster to the business of the country, and 
threatens it with general bankruptcy and 
ruin.’’ This clause is neither Democratic nor 
true. It is not Democratic, for the reason 
the Republican party invented the green- 
back policy, and adopted it over the protest 
of the Democracy. It is not true, because 
the Republicans first expanded the currency, 
and in contracting, are but endeavoring to 
attach the country to moorings which the 
Democracy sought the Republicans not to 
depart from. Before the war the only lawfnl 
money was gold, silver and copper, and the 
Republicans are but endeavoring to return 
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to the ‘‘ good old days,” for which modern 
Democracy so often sigh. But the Democ- 
racy of Ohio insist on the issue of more 
promises to pay value, without making pro- 
vision for a redemption. of the pledge, or 
creation of the value. Time was when the 
“twin relics of barbarism ”’ 
stood to be slavery and polygamy ; now they 
are recognized by the Democracy of Ohio, as 


were under- 


gold and silver. 

Now, let us see how William Allen, the 
candidate of the Ohio Democracy for Gov- 
ernor, stands upon this question. A quarter 
of a century ago he was a member of the 
U.S. Senate, and used the following sound 
arguin nt: 

‘* One clause of the Constitution expressly 
declares that Congress shall coin money 
and regulate the value of foreign coin. 


j 
| Another clause declares that no State shall 
ree anything a legal tender, except 
gold and silver; and I take it for granted 
that no man will assert that Congress should 
1% what no State is permitted to do.’’ 

| But now we find Allen indorsing the plat- 
| form made for him by the leaders of his 
| party in Ohio, netwithstanding that, in a 
speech made since his nomination, referring 
to his career in the U.S. Senate, he said he 
|had never uttered a word or thought, as 
Senator, which he would reverse. 

The only vital and vitalizing resolution 
in the Ohio platform spoken of, is that per- 
taining to finance, and here we find repre- 
sentative Democrats, like unto Allen and 
Thurmin, accepting that. Consistency is 
said to be a jewel, which, if true, proves that 
Allen and Thurman are not fond of jewels. 








BOURBON RECONSTRUCTION. 


The progress of Democratic retroaction is 
worthy close observation. Just now, three 
Southern States are discussing the election 
of delegates to Constitutional Conventions. 
These States are North Carolina, Alabama, 
and Texas. 
as to the purposes sought through the con- 
vening of these bodies. As a naturalist is 
able to frame the skeleton of an unknown 
animal from one bone, so the whole process 
can be illustrated by any one preceding ex- 
If any difficulty could be expe- 
now existing in 


ample. 
rienced, the conditions 
Missouri, where a Democratic convention is 
engaged in framing a new State Constitution, 
would leave none, In that body, called un- 
der an ingenious system of ‘‘ gerrymander- 
ing,’’ so that a minority of the people could 
dictate to the majority thereof, the public 
school system has been assailed, and its effi- 
ciency will be greatly impaired. Under sim- 
ilar motives, the territorial idea of represen- 
tation in place of population, has been so 
incorporated that not only have a minority 
of 844,849 persons, living in 90 counties, 
been given 38 members more than a major- 
ity numbering $76,806, living in 24 counties, 
but the system will require these latter to 
increase their population over one million 
persons before they can have an equal share 


The country is not left in doubt | 


in the government of the State. It is barely 
possible that the entire instrument will be 
rejected at the polls, but that is almost too 
much to hope for in a State where there is a 


Democratic majority. This majority owes its 
present position to the fifty thousand or more 
Republican votes that in 1871 divided their 
party, in order to remove disqualifying pro- 
visions from the Constitution of that date. 
If we go back to Democratic reconstruc- 
| tions that have become accomplished facts, 


what shall we see? The present condition 
of Arkansas is bruited abroad as being so 
much better than in the pre-Democratic pe- 
riod. Nordhoff & Co. haste to tell us of the 
good order and industry that prevails. It is 
to be feared that the peace is in some degree 
akin to that which is said to have existed in 
Of the industry no doubt ex- 
‘restored ’’—that’s 


Warsaw. 
ists. But Arkansas is 
the phrase—to the direction of its ‘‘ proper 
The ‘‘Garland,’’ as the new State 
called, provides that ‘‘the 


leaders.’ 
Constitution is 
State shall ever maintain a general, suitable 
and efficient system of free schools,’’ but 
, the Democratic Legislature that succeeded, 
appears to have done nothing to carry out 
this provision, and has done some things 
whereby the school system then in existence 
| has been injured greatly. The State Super- 
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intendency has been abolished, and no gen- 
eral tax for the support of schools has been 
levied. ‘‘ Public school matters,’’ writes the 
Secretary of State, ‘‘are at a stand-still.”’ 
Nor is this all. The Arkansas Democracy 
abolished the distinction between grand and 
petit larceny. It has also abolished the State 
Penitentiary, making the county prisons 
such institutions at law. With a striking 
refinement of ingenious malice, it has de- 
clared that conviction for a penitentiary 
offence shall work permanent disfranchise- 
ment. The chain is complete; the adminis- 
tration of justice being in hands that desire 
nothing so much as ‘‘to control labor,’’ 
the negro who takes a melon from a planter’s 
patch, or a chicken from its roost, can now 
be tried, as for grand larceny, and sent, on 
Already, one 
This 
is an easy way of destroying the party of 


conviction, to a penitentiary. 
thousand convictions have occurred. 


your opponent. 

Tennessee has been for a long time under 
the influence of Democratic reconstruction. 
is school system is but just recovering from 
a staggering blow delivered thereat. in the 
abolition of the State Superintendency, and 
the allowing counties to vote or not, as they 
pleased, any taxes for the support of schools 
therein. In 1874 thirty-nine counties levied 
no poll tax, three do not report, one levied 
1 per cent., three 25 cents, twelve collected 
50 cents, one 55 cents, and 34 counties re- 
quired $1. In the whole, 27 counties levied 
no school-tax for 1874, three made no report 
and 63 levied some tax of an equal character. 
And this is the result of the five years’ test 
of the present Constitution. 

In Texas we already have a foretaste of 
what is sure to follow the framing of a State 
Constitution by a Democratic convention. 
The schools have been largely reduced in 
number; no report has been made by tive 
State Superintendent ; the teachers have not 
been paid; schools maintained have been 
kept open only four months in the year, and 


in general the system is treated with con- 
calculated to degrade the 
If they 
can be charged with being paupers, they are 
hired out. 


tumely. Laws 


colored people have been adopted. 


All who are not engaged for 





a certain period, are regarded as vagrant 
or pauper poor, and their labor is sold. 
The labor of penitentiary inmates is con- 
tracted for, and colored convicts are leased 
out for field work. 

In Alabama the school funds have been 

systematically decreased, and the appropria- 
tion needed for taking a decennial census is 
diverted to pay for the Convention. In the 
discussion now in progress, it is the present 
school provisions that are most assailed. 
These things indicate the character of Dem- 
ocratic reconstruction. They show what may 
be expected. Granting, then, for argument’s 
sake, that some of the charges of corrup- 
tion made against Southern Republicans 
were true, may it not be honestly claimed 
that, with all their faults, their records will 
stand higher than those of these delib- 
erate destroyers of publie intelligence, civic 
privileges and political rights? Unworthy 
tepublicans have, at least, had, in order to 
gain opportunities for plunder, to inaugurate 
and support measures and institutions, the 
certain, if comparatively slow, effects of 
which must be to train the citizens living 
under them, into an intelligence and virtue 
that will not 
public wrong-doing. 

What, on the other hand, will be the 


effect of Democratic reconstruction? Deg- 


permit the continuance of 


radation and ignorance, social serfdom and 
civic ostracism. Illiteracy and viciousness 
must be the darkening shadows that creep 
over the path, and the body politic will be, 
at the best, a willing mob, led by shrewdly 
dangerous and ambitious leaders, who are 
| content ‘to control labor,’’ and despise the 
| laborer. 


mares LS eee 
Tux New York Tribune having remaked 
that ‘‘ the time has passed for carrying elec- 





j tions on the records of the past and empty 


{promises for the future,” the Washington 
| Chroncle wants to know ‘* what better record 
| a : 

| cana party have than a good one for past fidel- 
ity??? To which may be added, what party can 
| . . 

| have a worse record for dishonesty and lack of 
| patriotism than the present Democratic party? 
| It is no wonder the leaders of that organiza- 
{tion object to referring to the past. Every 
|criminal would rather look ahead than to 
| take a glance at the ugly past. 
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TAXES PAID BY NATIONAL BANKS. 


It has been the policy of the Democratic 
party to misrepresent and depreciate Repul- 
lican statesmen, for the measures proposed 


to provide the means to meet the expenses of 


putting down the war of the Rebellion, and 
to introduce a safe and wise system of paper 
currency that should not be liable to depre- 
The two classes of paper circula- 
tion issued by the Government—Greenbacks 


ciation. 


and National Bank Notes—involved the es- 
tablishment of National Banks. And as the 
Incorporators of National Banks were pro- 
vided 
United States bonds, the Government very 


with circulation, 


properly required them, by taxation, to con- 
tribute their share to the support of the 
public service. 

It hes frequently been charged that Na- 
tional Banks have been inadequately taxed ; 
that they have not rendered an equivalent 
for what the people have done for them under 
that they have derived large profits 
since their creation, and have contributed 
less than they ought to have done to the 
One of the chief thoughts | 


the law ; 


public revenue. 


in the mind of a Republican Congress, when | 


passing the law creating National Banks, 
was to provide a currency that should be 


on the deposit of 


rbsolutely safe in the hands of the holders. 
{t taxed out of existenve weak State Banks, 
whose notes were never taken outside their 
immediate localities, except at a loss; anda 
broken State Bank was always the cause of 
widespread disaster and ruin. The notes of 
National Banks do not fluctuate in value, 
wherever issued. They are worth their price 
from Maine to California, and even should a 
National Bank fail, 
will not lose ; for the Government will always 
redeem them. 

As to the amount of taxes National Banks 
have paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, we are in a position to inform the 
people. The following statement is taken 
from the offivial records, and gives ata glance 
the amount contributed from the foundation 
of the system: 

The Comptroller of the Currency says n 
lis last report that National Banks pay the 
following taxes to the Treasurer of the United 
States: One per cent., annually, on circu- 
lation outstanding, one-half of one per cent., 
annually, on deposits, and one-half of one 
per cent., annually, on capital not invested 
jin United States bonds. These taxes are 
| payable semi-annually. 
| The following table exhibits the amount 


the holders of its notes 





lof taxes* collected by the Treasurer, an- 
!nually, from the organization of the sy ‘stem 


to July 1, 1874: 
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$26,550.451.81  $3,574,7 


733.02 $57,718,616.06 





- The amount collected by the Cominissioner of {nternal Revenue from State banks, savings-banks, and 


private banks and bankers, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1874, Was as follows: 


$2,067,118.77 


IDGDOSIUS ...o.60:-<oneeenes pismebiowdesa epescisceesies stein vee io: SBaseeMare sewers A cocccccee 

Deposits of savings-banks having NO capital.........0000 erescesssescsresces secseses 25.49 
Capital...... Sean Cotaee au ose eat temeen 878.15 
Circulation. sicabageissdenesk 7 38.26f 
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+ Of this amvuunt 87,306.77 was derived from the tax of 10 per cent. upov unauthorized circulation, 
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The National Banks, prior to May 1, 1871, 










tax on net earnings to December 31, 1871. 
The special or license-tax, from May 1, 18/4, 


total amount of tax paid to the Government 
by the National Banks, from the organization 


paid to the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue a license, or special tax, of two dollars 
on each $1,000 of capital, and an income- 


to May 1, 1871, amounted to $5,322,688 ; the 
income-tax, from March 1, 1869, to Septem- 
ber 1, 1871, amounted to $5,539,289. The 


of the system to July 1, 1874, is, therefore, 
$68,580,595. 

It is evidence, therefore, from the exaction 
of such an amount, that Congress did not in- 
tend that National Banks should be allowed 
toe escape taxation, or a fair share of it; and 
the payment of the money into the Treasury 
is gratifying, as showing the confidence of 
the people in the system of National Bank- 


ing. 






































We frequently meet with men who say, 
““T was always a Democrat, and am one 
now.’? They appear to look upon at/aches 
to a political party as England was wont to 
look upon citizenship, ‘‘ Once an Englishman 
always an Englishman,’’ to consider that the 
professor of a certain political faith could not 
renounce it, nor withdraw his allegiance 
from the party he originally joined. Occa- 
sionally we meet with gentlemen who served 
with credit in the late war, and on the 
Union side, thus account for re-attaching 
themselves to the Democratic party. To us 
the point of argument is very attenuated 
and wanting in force. Surely no man of 
reading, experience and ordinary under- 
standing will pretend to deny that the Dem- 
acratic party plunged the nation into the 
vortex of war in 1861. It will not do to say 
that the masses of that party were hostile to 
disnnion. <A party is at all times respon- 
sible for the action of its administrators, 
and certainly it will be admitted that the 
representative Democrats of this country, 
North as well as South, 7. e, a majority of 
them, were either openly or secretly in sym- 
pathy with the the disunion projects. Doug- 
las and a few others were honorable excep- 
tions, but he and they withdrew from the 
party when it threw its weight in the scale 
for the dissolution of our Government. Doug- 
las, in his last speech at Chicago, made on | 
the first day of the month of May, 1861, the | 
last month of his life, in closing, after show- | 
ing the conspiracy in which the Democratic 
leaders had been engaged in involving the | 
country in a civil war, and declaring that | 
the election of Lincoln was but a pretext, 


said : | 














“T WAS ALWAYS A DEMOCRAT.” 


‘* But this is no time for detail of causes. 
The conspiracy is now known; armies have 
been raised, war is levied to accomplish it. 
There is only two sides to the question. 
Every man must be for the United States or 
against it. There can be no neutrals in this 
war, only patr.ots or traitors.”? 

As early as January 6, 1860, Franklin 
Pierce, Buchanan’s predecessor as President, 
in a letter to Jefferson Davis, gave evidence 
that he was privy to thescheme of attempted 
dissolution «f the Union, saying: 

“If through the madness of Northern 
Abolitionists that dire calamity (war) must 
come, the fighting will not be along Mason 
and Dixon’s line merely.”’ 

He then went on to predict that in all 
Northern cities the war would be waged. 
Pierce was considered a pretty good Demo- 
crat, and a Northern one—aye, a New Eng- 
land one at that. 

Jeff Davis, with crocodile tears in his eyes, 
withdrew from the United States Senate on 
the 21st of January, 1861, in order to take 
his position as leader of the revolting hosts 
when the revolution was ripe. He, too, was 
considered a pretty good Democrat. 

D. L. Yulee telegraphed his people in 
January, 1861, that the Democratic Senators 
and Representatives were occupying their 
positions in Congress simply to tie the hands 
of Republicans and prevent the passage of 
force bills, etc., which would enable the Re- 
publican administration to resist the designs 
of ithe seceders. Yulee was a Democratic 
United States Senator from Tlorida. 

Fernando Wood, then as now, a Demo- 
erat, favored early in 1861, in a communica- 
tion which he addressed as Mayor of New 
York to the Council of his city, that steps 
be taken to secede from the State, and said 
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that much could be said in favor of the jus- 
tice and policy of the measures being taken 
by the South to dissolve the Union. 

We might go on and quote pages of evi- 
dence to prove that leading Democrats, North 
as well as South, were pledged, prior to the 
breaking out of the late war, to recognize 
the right of the insurgents to bring war on 
the Union, while challenging the production 
of any Republican of *61. who by word or 
deed gave aid or comfort to the enemies of 
our Government and Union. But our only 
object is to demonstrate that the declaration 
of war made by the Democrats of the South, 
and tie sympathy given them by the leaders 
of that party in the North, justly forfeited 
respect and attachment of loyal men for 
and to that political organization, while the 
war itself obliterated all party lines, leaving 
none, as Douglas expressed it, but patriots 
and traitors. The party in charge of the 
honor and perpetuity of the nation at the 
time they were in peril was the Republ:can 
party. who had | 
heretofore aftiliated and acted with the Dem- 
ocratic party, who sympathized with and 
fought for the Union, but in so doing were not 
in harmony with their party. On the con- 
trary, a majority of such openly abjured and 
renounced the party. 

Then again there is no question now at 
issue between the political parties of the 
country which divided thei before the war; 
hence the absurdity of men claiming that 


True, there were those 


| 
because they were members of the Demo- | 
cratic party before and up to the breaking 
out of the late war, they should, forsooth, 





renew their allegiance to it now. The fact 

| 
is, there is nothing left of the old party but | 
its name, and that has been smirched and j 


made odorous of treason. 





The Republican party of to-day stands as 
in ’61 and 705, pledged to the indissolubility 
of the Union, and equal rights to all men) 
under the law. That is the only question | 
which in the years named divided the Re- | 
publican and Democratic parties. Then the | 
Democratic party denied the power in the | 
Government to coerce the South; in other 
words, insisted that the right of self-preser- 
vation was not inherent in the Government of 


the United States. The Republican party, 
asserted and affirmed the right, and ‘* fought 
it out on that line ’’ for four summers and as 
many winters. All other questions of a po- 
litical character at issue between the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties, have sprung 
up since the war, and have no relation to 
parties to the rebellion. How 
foolish then for a man to argue that he is a 
Democrat now because he was a Democrat in 


anterior 


ante bellum days. 

It has been said by some sage, ‘‘ Wise 
men «lange, fools never.’’ <As time rolls 
on, new principles evolve and new duties 
present themselves. Parties but the 
consolidation of individuals holding views 
in common, and while such individuals may 
hold similar views upon a vital issue to-day, 
it does not, or should not, follow that they 
will think in unison on all questions which 
The writer of this 


are 


may arise in the future. 
article has been a Republican from the for- 
mation of the party, but he would not permit 
himself to resolve, far less to openly declare, 
that he would always be found voting the 
Republican ticket. But so long as the party 
first organized or victory by Abraham Lin- 
coln is confronted by the ‘‘ putrid reminis- 
cence,’’ the Democratic party, marshaled by 
men who refused to hold up the hands of 
the martyred President, and whose names 
are reminders of chilling sentences rhetori- 
cally poured down the galled backs of the 
brave ‘‘ boys in blue,’’ we will not hesitate 
to say that such party and such men cannot 
afford refuge or companionship for him. 
The Democracy of to-day is made up of the 
same material which composed it in former 
days. Then it was controlled in the interest 
of one section, and in antagonism to another. 
Per contra, the Republican party is profess- 


j edly and practically the friend and champion 


of the whole people, and invites within its 
folds all who love Republican institutions, 
and revere the Union as their mother and 


each patriot as a brother. 
—_—— 
Democratic lawyers in Philadelphia have 


publicly indicated their intention to support 
‘a republican candidate for a local judgeship, 


and the democratic organ is shocked at such 
conduct. 





PATRIOTISM. 








The careful student of history knows that 
the records of names and dates, however 
valuable, can never yield him the instruc- 
tion at which he aims. He must regard 
history as the outspread chronicle of human 
thought, for while thought may appear very 
evanescent, it is thought which lies at the 
foundation of and controls all human actions. 
Our fathers determined to build up a nation 
upon this continent, the elements of which 
they designed to bind together with an in- 
They had all the events 
of the world before them as sources of in- 


dissoluble bond. 


struction ; and they drew inspiration from 
the best examples and the wisest masters. 
History to them was the science of the hu- 
man mind and of human nature. Men and 
women were but ideas clothed with fiesh and 
blood, who, in working out their destiny 
left the pathway they traveled clearly 
shown. Trains of thought were observed to 
mark particular periods. Principles were 
seen to spring from leading minds and pre- 
vail as public opinion. And as ideas con- 
trolled actions, so principles shaped events. 

It has been said that particular eras and 
particular nations have, indeed, been the 
embodiment of some one great idea of which 
their most energetic political institutions 


and their most massy material structures | 


have been, not the creators, but the crea- 
tures. Rome’s magnificent architectures and 
‘massy bulwarks, her imperial roads, nay, 
her capital itself, resplendent with the tro- 


phies of a co quered world, to the outward | 


eye, no doubt, presented an aspect of solidity 
infinitely more striking than any abstract 
idea or bodiless principle ever could present 
to the eye of the most vivid faith. Yet, 
what laid her walls as firm, apparently, as 
the earth’s foundations, and reared her bat- 


tlements, menacing the earth with haughty | 


supremacy? It was one grand, a'l-absorb- 


ing idea, which for centuries filled the heart | 
of every Roman and of Rome, subordinating | 


to itself every other thought and feeling, 
and straining every nerve to a pitch of self- 
devotion and enthusiasm which nothing 
within or without could withstand. It 
formed her national faith, to which, who- 


ever was heretic was not Roman. That idea 


which created all her greatness, was, in one 


PATRIOTISM. 


word, PATRIOTISM. The supremacy of that 
idea was subsequently lost in superstition, 
which, again was observed by our fathers to 
be relaxing its hold; and they revived in 
this glorious Republic the idea of parriotism 
and beheld the dawn of a new idea—that of 
the EQUALITY OF MAN, which has been re- 
served for Republicans of this age to estab- 
lish in the Constitution and the laws. 

But what would the Fathers say of the 
Democracy? For their lack of patriotism 
they would denounce them as heretics, anti- 
Americans, with no love of country, inas- 
much as, with a good name, they sanctioned 





aud supported slavery, encouraged the re- 
bellion, and 50,000 
armed allies from the city of New York 
alone. The Democratic party, through ex- 
President Pierce, in his letter to Jefferson 
Davis, promised also that ‘‘ the fighting will 
not be along Masonand Dixon’s line merely. 
It will be within our own borders, in our 
streets, between the two classes of citizens ’?— 


promised the rebels 


meaning Abolitionists and Democrats. Demo- 
crats confessed too, that they had no faith 
in the Union—the apple of the eye with the 
fathers in the political fabric—and were wil- 
ling to let the South destroy it, while de- 
nouncing the efforts of the North for its 
preservation, As to the equality of man— 
| the colored man being admitted to citizen- 





ship as one of the issues of the war—the 
Democratic party is still of the same heretic 
calsentment. It cannot change. It would 
bring the negro again under the control of 
| his late master. Gerritt Smith said truly 
| that the war is not over; nor will it ever be 
until the Democratic party is dead. Only at 
the death of this party will the evil spirit 
that has dwelt in it and inspired it for half a 
century go out of it. 

| And who will deny the fearfully destruc- 
| tive heresy so outspoken in the Democratic 
| 

| 





party, and illustrated in its demand to pay 
the interest on the national bon!s in green- 
backs, instead of gold, and in its financial 
theories of inflation. The few upright men 
in that party, who see the fraud and folly of 
such a proceeding, cannot control the Demo- 
cratic masses, and must therefore yield to 
| the sheer force of numbers. Advocates of 
' the Pendletonian heresy are numerous and 
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active to-day, seemingly unaware that they 
are aiming at the destruction of the credit of 
the nation, by proc aiming repudiation of 
the national debt. Every national security 
is injured at home and abroad. And the 
tendency to invest the savings of people in 
bonds, is not only restrained, but a spirit of 
fear and alarm is raised among foreign hold- 
ers which has induced many to part with 
their bonds, or tosend them back to America 
for sale. The great financial markets of 
Europe are incessantly struck at from the 
United States, as if the people were really 
behind the movement, intent upon destruc- 
tion or inflicting incalculable evil. But who 
are the men who strike—who are the authors 
of this great disaster? They are the leaders 
of the Democratic party, whose reckless 
theories would have wrecked the nation but 
for the honor and patriotism of Republicans. 
For the Republican party is altogether free 
from the financial heresies of the inflation 
Democracy ; and it has used its influence in 
building up the national credit until the na- 
tional bonds command a premium. 

The case therefore stands thus: The 
Democratic party embraced the heresy of 
human slavery and supported the claims of 
The Democratic party pe- 
lieved in the heresy of secession, and went 
as far as it dared to aid the Rebellion. And 
every prominent rebel was a prominent 
Democrat. The Democratic party sustained 
the heresy that the war for the Union was a 
failure while the armies of the Union were 
conquering the rebels. The Democratic party 


the slave-owners. 


opposed the measures to raise money to save 
the country ; and since the war was ended 
has labored to keep alive the old spirit of 
intolerance and discontent among the late 
masters, which prevents the healing of dis- 
cord in the South, and the full realization by 
the South of the prosperity within its reach 
if peace prevailed. In all this the Demo- 
cratic party has proved itself to bea party so 
ingrained with heresy that it has lost sight 
of the patriotism and teachings of the fath- 
ers, and abandoned the cause of the patriot. 

On the other hand, the Republican party 
accepted the teachings of the fathers—be- 
lieved in the preservation of the Union at 





any hazard—and preserved it. Republican 
statesmen toiled to carry out the ideas of the 
founders of the Republic, and have written 
on the statute book the equality of all men 
Republican statesmen have 
introduced 


before the law. 
learned from experience, and 
measures to prepare the way for specie 
payments, and to raise the paper currency 
tothe value of gold. In a word, Repub- 
licans have looked with reverent eyes on 
the evidence of the patriotism of men, who, 
a century ago pledged their lives, fortune, 
and sacred honor in founding the Union 
as the natural home of kuman freedom, 
intelligence and political integrity. And 
in all the details of legislation and ad- 
ministration, in war and in peace, Republi- 
cans have looked out from the ceaseless task 
of political adjustment so incessantly op- 
posed by the heresies of the Democratic 
party to the certainty of the patriotism of 
their acts, and to the proud satisfaction that 
in spite of their mistakes sometimes, because 
they were mortal, they were at heart patriots, 
and that the nation would accord their claim 
without dispute—without hesitation. 
aes 

Tae German citizen is generally right on 
the vital political issues of the day. Ata 
German Club in the city of New York, the 
following resolution was recently adopted 


without a dissenting voice: 

Resolved, That, in view.of the monstrous 
doctrines advocated in the platforms of the 
Democratic conventions in Ohio and lowa, we 
implore our German brethren in those States 
to vote as one man against the party that 
favors financial inflation, and by its attitude, 
endangers our free school system. 

Ir President Grant had attended the races 
at Long Branch, every Democratic paper 
from Maine to California, would have noted 
the fact. But he only attended camp-meet- 
ing, and it is safe to say that no Democratic 
journal will devote aline to the visit. Race 
cuurse reports travel with the speed of light- 
ning, while camp-meeting ones seldom get 
beyond the lips of the person who utters 
them. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that Democratic reporters are seldom 
found at camp-meetings. 








THE LOUISIANA CENSUS. 








In illustration of the present condition of 
this State, the following statement of the 
enumeration under the current census, of a 
representative parish—that of Plaquemine — 
is significant. The total population by the 
national census in 1870, was 10,462. That 
of 1875, foots up to 11,882, a total increase 
of 1,420, or a ratio of about seven and one- 
third per cent. 

The colored population in 1870, was stated 
at 6,838; in 1875, it is 8,196, an increase of 
1,358, leaving only 60 additional persons to 
the other class. Of these 27 are Chinese, as 
there were none named of that race living in 
the parish at the enumeration of 1870. The 
total number of foreigners in 1870, was 917 ; 
in 1875, the total is but 572, of whom 185 
are not naturalized. The total number en- 
titled to vote is 3,038 or about one in 3.9 
There are 1,971 white males, and 4,154 
colored. 

Of those who can read, 
persons, being 


there are 2,613 
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There are 9 schools in the satis with 379 
pupils, while there are 3,879 children of the | 
legal school age, 2. e, between six and | 
twenty-one. Toaccommodate them all would | 
give 431 scholars to each school-house, now | 
crowded with an average of 42 pupils. | 

Its area includes 21,750 acres of improved | 
land, and 63,357 acres unimproved. | 


children born therein during 1874. 


There 


were 482 


; count for the large 
| habitants. 


THE LOUISIANA CENSUS. 


In 1870— 
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Leaving out the last two classes, it was 
726,275. An increase of six per cent.— that 
of Plaquemine parish is over seven—would 
State an additional population of 
nearly, or quite, 50,0;0. The increase for 
the ten years embraced by the ninth census, 
was 18,913. For the preceding decade, how- 
ever, it was 190,460. The difference is plainly 
traceable to the devastating influence of the 
Democratic war for slavery, to the loss of 
life consequent thereon, as well as to the 
hindrance to emigration it created, and the 
arising from the absence in 





give to the 


other causes 
camps of the larger portion of the male popu- 
lation, which need not be discussed here. 
The probability is, that the present decade 
; will show a much larger proportionate in- 
crease than did that from 1850 to 1860. 
There is another point indicated by the 
Plaquemine figures. The charge has been 
frequently made during the past two years, 
in the discussions arising over Louisiana 
affairs, that there was practically a fraudu- 
by which the colored 
There 


lent enumeration, 
population was largely over-stated. 
seems to be nothing especially noticeable in 


| the parish of Plaquemine, by which to ac- 


increase of colored in- 
The figures indicate that there 
at least no over-statement was made, but 
rather the contrary. If the increase in the 
State should be one half as great as it ap- 
pears to be in the parish named, the colored 
population will, in 1880 have reached a total 


| of over 400,000—a ratio of increase which 


will make them more largely outnumber the 
whites than at present, and of course insure 
the success of Republican principles. But, 


|} without doubt, a considerable portion of the 


Taking the parish of Plaquemine and the | increase in the parish of Plaquemine, is due 
increase it shows, as a basis for an estimate |to increased industrial activity, which at- 
of the present population of Louisiana, and | tracts labor to the sugar region of which itis 
the result will be about as follows: 


| 
‘a part. 


The figures confirm the statements 
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of the Mississippi, and Red River valleys. | isakeeanibeaton, of the colored race. If so, it 


Just now the ‘‘color line’’ hostility is ‘ound 
most marked in the four States to which it 
is believed this migration tends: Arkansas, | 
It is | 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Alabama. 
quite active in the second and fourth named. 
Not, however, on the part of the colored | 
people or Republicans generally, but the re- | 
verse. The indications are strong in proof 


will grow out of two causes—climatic condi- 
tions and fitness, and the persecution en- 
dured elsewhere, which make the people seek 
the safety of numbers. But the immediate 
motive is the material activity that exists. 
Free Labor pays, and the sugar planters have 
found out the fact, by the demand for its 
products. 





THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND TITE WORKING MEN. 


The people for the most part are honest and 
earnest, comprehend generally the meaning 
of things and wish todo right. But the peo- 
ple are sometimes deceived by appearances, 
and all that is necessary is to ‘‘ explain the 
fact’? in order that they may act intelli- 
gently and upon just principles. There 
never was a greater fraud perpetrated upon 
the Nation than the assumption of the word 
“‘Democratic’’ by the party using it. The 
true principles of Democracy, as understood 
politically in this country, were never the 
principles of Democrats. The Democratic 
party is Democratic in name only, and not 
in practice; for a Democratic Government 
means a Government of and by, and in the 
interests of the people. Not so the Govern- 
ment of the Democratic party. While it 
must secure power by popular vote,’ when 
power has been obtained, the Democratic 
party has instantly turned on its supporters, 
and introduced class-legislation of the most 
stringent kind—legislation in direct antago- 
nism to the interests of labor and the work- 
ingman. Compare the promises of the 
Democratic party with the record of its acts, 
and it will be found that it has belied them 
in almost every instance. The secret is, it 
made the promises with no intention of keep- 








ing them; because they were promises 
knowingly built upon untruth. In the City | 
of New York, the Democratic party charged | 
the financial condition of the country to the | 
Republican party; and promised to make | 
money abundant if the party triumphed. 
Working men believed it, and added their | 
vote to swell the vote of the great foreign body | 


of ignorant Catholics, at the bidding of the 
tomish priests who sold it for value received 
to the Demoeratic leaders. But what has the 
Democratic party done? Has it relieved the 
merchants and manufacturers of the pressure 
upon them, and made money easy? Nothing 
of the kind. And the Democratic platiorms 
of Ohio and Indiana, show the party is wil- 
ling to plunge its dupes still deeper in the 
mire, by clamoring for ‘‘more money,’’ 
which means inflation of the currency which 
is now at a discount and irredeemable, and 
which if more was issued would increase the 
cost of everything that speculators might be 
rich, while the earnings of the working man 
would purchese much less. Having failed to 
remedy financial distress as promised, it did 
have the opportunity of employing the work- 
ing men in New York city, at wages for their 
labor, on which their families could be sup- 
ported. But the Democratic party had nei- 
ther honor nor good intention towards the 
working man. And when the Democratic 
leaders were pressed to give employment to 
more than they could fairly pay, they did 
not hesitate to cut down wages so low that 
the workmen could not live on them. 

The people of Connecticut are industrious 
and intelligent, and not unfamiliar with the 
record of the Democratic party. Yet a year 
or two ago, through the apathy and neglect 
of Republicans to go to the polls, the Demo- 
cratic party came into power. Then it began 
to demonstrate that as a party it is not in 
favor of the people—the Democracy. It said 
it was a party of retrenchment and reform. 
A party so much in need of reformation it- 
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self, was not likely to initiate measures which 
the historian would classify as useful and 
beneficial to the State. So the historic page 
of reform by the Democratic party in Con- 
necticut, stands in that connection, an abso- 
lute blank. But its system of retrenchment 
is‘as fraudulent as its name. 
taxation can never be successful, unless ac- 
companied by a reduction in expenditure. 
This, however, formed no part of its plan; 
and the consequence was, that the deficiency 
must be made up. How the deficiency oc- 
curred ‘and how it was made up, we learn 
from the Lansing Republican. It says: 

‘* For political clap-trap, the Democratic 
government of Connecticut, two years azo, 
cut down the State levy from ‘two mills to one 
on the 31. They sounded it abroad as ‘ re- 
form and economy.’ But there was no real 
retrenchinent; and now, to mect the neces- 
sary current expenses of the State, they have 
had to levy additional taxes. First they 
strike the savings banks tor about $100,0.,0, 
although these little hoards of the poor now 
pay more than their just proportion. They 
let off the railroads and insurance companies, 
which are wielded by heavy capitalists and 
make enormous prolits, with just half the 
tax they formerly paid. 
Democratic ‘reform’ is troubling the party 
a good deal in Connecticut.” 

The people of Connecticut ought to be 
troubled, particularly Republicans. Tohave 
been piaced at the mercy of the Democratic 
Bourbon party—the proclaimed enemy of the 
working man—and by their own acts too, is 
atrue cause for trouble. And if Republi- 


cans do not bestir themselves and throw off 


the incubus which is keeping the State from 
its legitimate advancement and prosperity, 
the people outside will stand aghast at their 
forbearance to their own injury—at their 
lack of shrewdness and determination, at a 
period which loudly calls for the exercise of 
both. We hope the Republican party will 
put forth its best efforts to rescue the State 
from Democratic domination ; for it seems so 
natural that Connecticut should be Republi- 
can, that we can hardly imagine how it was 
possible it ever sunk into the control of the 
Democratic party. A wise and vigorous 
preparation, followed by united action, will 
assure a Republican victory. 


- 
ExcuusiveE Epucation.—High schools are 
provided for the white children in the larger 
cities of Georgia, Alabama and Louisiana, 
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under the common school systems of those 
States, but the colored children are not 
allowed to attend, nor are any provided for 
them. In Louisiana the law otherwise de- 
clares, but social influence and persecution 
have been sufficient as yet to prevent its en- 
forcement. Yet the colored people all pay 
the poli tax, which is a large share of the 
school fund, and also pay other taxes. In 
Georgia they are two-fifths of the popula- 
tion and receive one-fifth of the school fund. 
In Louisiana they are one-half at least, and 
in Alabama they are three-sevenths of the 


whole. 





2 ee 
Mininc Accipents.—The average of fatal 
mining accidents in England and Wales dur- 
ing Is74 was one in 602 of all persons em- 
ployed in or about the mines, and one death 
by accident among every 510 persons. 157,- 
222 tons of minerals were got for each fatal 
accident, 133,251 tons for each death. In 
the preceding year (1873) the fatal accidents 
and the number of deaths from such acci- 
dents were more numerous in proportion to 
the number of persons employed, there be- 
ing one accident among 526 persons, and one 
death among 479. In proportion to the 
weight of minerals raised, the figures for 
1873 showed one accident for 146,\67 tons, 
and one death for 133,677 tons. In Scotland 
there were in all 126 deaths, while the num- 
ber of accidents was larger in proportion 
than in England. 
ee ~~ 
CuurcuEes AND Scnoors.—The American 
Missionary Association, whose labors are 
mostly in the South and among the colored 
people there, have fifty-two churches in the 
oldslave States ; seven universities and col- 
leges ; seventeen normal and graded high 
schools, as well as thirteen others, besides 
a force of 250 teachers and missionaries. 
The total number of students under their 
instruction is 11,744, of whom 2,017 are in the 
higher institutions. 
ee 
Four ladies have been nominated in Cali- 
fornia as County Superintendents of Educa- 





tion. 
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ENEMIES OF FREE GOVERNMENT. 


“‘Government of the People, for the Peo- 
ple, by the People,”? as Abraham Lincoln so 
wisely and sententiously described the Repub- 
lican form—is always in danger from that ig- 
but 
shuts out all the widening influences of ac- 
enterprise 


norance which is not merely illiterate, 
tive knowledge, by repressing 
and barring the road to liberalizing influ- 
ences. 

The world’s 
damning proofs of this statement. 
land has been drenched in fratricidal blood, 
in order to make it apparent. Yet, in the 
face of these things, the powers of darkness 
rally to renewed attacks on the free school 
system—that agency which is potent to stimu- 
late intelligence and able to make men and 
There 


history is full of the most 
Our own 


women capable of self-government. 
at this terrible work. For 
dealt with 


are various forces 
present purposes, the one to be 
is more immediately formidable. 
The illiteracy of the South is alarming. 
Not only have the former adult slaves grown 
up in abject ignorance, but a whole decade 
has passed during which little or no effort 
was made to secure the education of the gen- 
eration of whites then growing up. <A war, 
the merciless conscription to sustain which, 
almost robbed the cradle and the grave, and 
“swept the male youth to the camp and the 
battle-field.’’ The secession insanity plund- 
ered the school funds to sustain the armies 
of the Confederacy. So were all 
attempts at public schools in the South be- 
fore the civil war, that swept them out of 
existence, and left the generation 
Without the most ordinary means of educa- 
Not until 1869 and 1s7 J was there a 


feeble 


rising 


tion. 


revival, or rather a creative effort made. 

The Republican party established a free 
school system in each one of the ex-Confede- 
rate States. They embodied provisions in 
the Constitution under which Congress re- 
admitted them to representation. Those sys- 
and have grown to increasing 


usefulness, to just the extent that the De- 


tems exist, 














| 





mocracy has failed to re-secure control of 


any State. Wherever such control has been 


obtained, an attack on the common schools | 


has followed. They cannot be entirely 
broken down, but they have been greatly 
impaired. 


Yet the need is very great. Let us look 
at the facts. The following table exhibits 
the danger: 


PERSONS OVER TEN YEARS OF AGE WHO CANNOT 











Southern ‘States, 
CGncluding for-| 
eigners) ........+..| 13,878,435 | 


READ. * 
sia Total Popu- Cannot 
Section. 1 lation. | Read. 
Ea astern and Middle 
States, (includ-| | 
ing etianewn.>.. 12,303,53 £ | 17,806 
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cluding sate agt | 
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3,550,425 








Thus 25.5 per cent. of the pepiieiin of 
that age, in the South, are illiterate, against 
3.8 per cent. in the Eastern and Mid ile, and 
3.4 in the Western States. 

Again, taking the total of the male popu- 
lation of voting age, and it will be found 
that of those who cannot read, the Eastern 
and Middle States have 226,592; the West- 
ern 217,405; the Southern 1, 137,303, or, in 
other words, there are 59 per cent. of the 
Southern voters who are illiterate, as against 
8 per cent. in the other two sections. 

As to the cost, the reports of the Bureau 
of Education furnishes the materials for the 
following comparison : 





EXPENDED FOR 
POPULATION. 


SECTION. | 
' | EDUCATION. 
-|— 





Eastern and Mid-| 

dle States .....| 12,303,534 $32.45 
Western States | 12. 23,629 34,8 
Southern States.| 13,878,435 


From this table it appears that the South- 
ern States, with a population durger than 
either of the other sections, expend only 
about one-third the amount. 

The per capita comparison is even more 
striking. Taking the population between 
6 and 1€ as the basis, and the rate is as fol- 
lows: 
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| 

In tue NortH: Massachusetts, the highest | 
$21.74. Maine, the lowest $6.57. 

In tHE Souru: Maryland the highest $6.55. | 

North Carolina, the lowest .62. 


Thus the lowest expenditure per camta in | 





any Northern State is higher than the high- | 
est in the South; while the lowest in the} 
South is only the fraction of a dollar! | 
Yet with these terrible facts staring them | 
in the face, Southern Democrats are still de- 
fiant of and hostile towards the common | 
school system. Light breaks in various di- | 
rections. That is to be seen, but the gene- | 
ral tone is one of prevailing hostility, not | 
only to negro instruction, but to tree schools. 
Yet, according to the census of 1570, there 
were in the Southern section nearly 234,000 
illiterate whites between the ages of 15 and | 
‘21, while of white adults there were 797,- | 
000, making a total above the age of 15 of | 
not less than 1,U51,V00 who were then grow- | 
ing up in ignorance. Hostility to common | 
schools and general education does not then 
find its only genesis in colorphobia. It goes 
back of race and partizan policies, and strikes 
atthe fundamental conditions by wh ch alone 
‘*vovernment of the people, by the people, 
for the people,’’ can exist. The Southern 
Democrats and all others who oppuse the 
common schvol system are the deliberate 





and intentional enemies of free Government. 
— a 


Nose Sentiments oF Mr. Lincotn.—The 
following extract from a letter written 
by President Lincoln, August 26, 180,, 
will be read with interest. It brings vividly 
betore the mind the many obstacles which 
were placed inthe way of those who were 
devoted tothe Union. Mr. Lincoln could do 
nothing to strengthen the army, or encour- 
age the country, without drawing upon him- 
self the fire of Democratic criticism. The 
patience with which he endured it, the noble 
magnanimity with which he answered it, the 
hopeful spirit which lifted him above its 
range, are all shown in the language which 
follows : 

““You say you will not fight to free 
negroes. Some of them seem willing to 
fight for you; but no matter. Fight you 
then, exclusively, to save the Union. 
I issued the proclamation on purpose to aid 
you in saving the Union. Whenever you 
shall have conquered all resistance to the 
Union, if I shall urge you to continue fight- 
jng it willbe an apt time then for you tode- 





clare you will not fight to free negroes. I. 
| thought that in your struggle for the Union; 


to whatever extent the negroes should 
cease helping the enemy, to that extent it 
weakened the enemy in his*resistance to you. 


| Do you think differently ? I thought what- 


ever negroes can be got to do as soldiers, 
leaves justso much less for white soldiers to 
do in saving the Union. Does it appear other- 
wise to you? But negroes, like other peo- 
ple, act upon motives. Why should they 
do anything for us if we will do nothing for 
them?’ If they stake their lives for us, they 
must be prompted by the strongest motives, 
even the promise of freedom. And the 
promise, being made, must be kept. 

*Thesigns luk better. The Father of Waters 
again gues unvexed to the sea, ‘Thanks to 
the great Northwest for it; nor yet wholly 
tothem. ‘Three hundred miles up they met 
New kngland, Empire, Keystone, andJersey, 
hewing thew way right and lett. ‘The sunny 
South, too, in more colors than one, also lent 
a helping hand. On the spot, their part of 
the history was jotted down in black and 
White. ‘lhe job was a great national one, 
and let nowe be slighted who bore an honor- 
able part mit. And while those who have 
cleared the great river may well be proud, 
even that is notall. It is hard to say that 
anything has been more bravely and well 
done than at Antietam, Murtreesboro, Get- 
tysburg, and on many fields of less note. 
Nor must Uncle Sam’s web feet be torgotten. 
At all the watery margins they have been 
present, uot only on the deep sea, tue broad 
bay, and the rapid river, but aisu up the 
narrow, muddy bayou, and wherever the 
ground was a litthe damp they have been 
and made their tracks. ‘hanks to all. Kor 
the Kepublic— tor the principle it lives by 
and keeps alive—for man’s vast tuture— 
thanks to ail. 

** Peace does not appear so distant as it did. 
1 hope it will come svolh and come to stay ; 
and so come as to be Worth the keeping in all 
future time. It will then have been proved 
that among freemen there can be no succes- 
ful appeal irom the ballot to the bullet, and 
that they Wito take such an appeal are sure 
to lose their case and pay the cost. ‘There 
will ve sume black men who can remember 
that with silent tongue and clinched teeth, 
and steady eye, and well poised bayonet, 
they have helped mankind on to this great 
consummation, While ttear there will be some 
white ones unable to forget that with malig- 
nant heart and deceitiul speech they have 
striven to hinder it, 

“Stil let us not be over sanguine of a 
speedy, tinal triumph. Let us be quite so- 
ber. Let us diligently apply the means, never 
doubting that a just GUD, in lis own good 
time, will give us the righttul result.”’ 
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THE NEW NATIONAL LIFE. 


Judging from the expericnce of past ages 
it would be unreasonable to expect that a 
new nation could be organized so complete 
and perfect in all its parts as to become pop- 
ulous and powerful without experiencing the 
necessity of constitutional changes in the 
course of its development. The framers of 
the Constitution of the United States may 
have been endowed with even greater wis- 
dom than statesmen who lived before them. 
Yet their work was not perfect. One element 
alone in the Constitution—the recognition 
of chattel property in human beings, early 
in the national development, divided the pop- 
ular sentiment and placed the slave and free 
States in attitude. Al- 
though there was a decided difference of opin- 
ion held by the framers of the Constitution 


an antagonistical 


on the subject, it may be claimed that each 
individual was actuated by aconscientious 
desire to dispose of the question of slavery 
so as to promote the best interests of the whole 
country. At all events the slave interest 
found friends 
South. 

In 1790 there were 697,681 slaves in the 
United States, distributed by States as fol- 


and opponents North and 


lows : 


| 


SOUTH. NORTH. 





| 


Delaware..... 8,887 New Hampshire. 158 
Maryland.....103,036 Rhode Island..... 948 
Virginia. .....292,627 Connecticut. .. 
Tennessee..... 3,417,New York ........21,324 
N. Carolina...100,572 New Jersey....... 11,423 
8. Carolina...107,094 Pennsylvania..... 3,737 
Kentucky......12,430 


Georgia...... 229,264) 










——| _——— 
Total South ..657,327 Total North....... 40,354 
| 


But before this time it had become a set- 
tled conviction in the minds of many thinking 
men that slavery was morally wrong, and on 
September 5, 1774, the first general Congress 
assembled at Philadelphia, proclaimed the 
following as one of its ‘‘articles of associa- 
tion :’’ 


‘That we will neither import nor pur- 
chase any slave imported after the first day 


12k 





of December next ; after which time we will 
wholly discontinue the slave trade, and 
will neither be concerned in it ourselves, 
nor will we hire our vessels, nor sell our 
¢ mmodities or manufactures to those who 
are concerned in it.”’ 

From that period slavery continued to grow 
more and more unpopular in the Northern 
States, while it was pretty generally accepted 
South as a permanent institution. The South- 
ern influence secured the insertion of a clause 
in the Constitution providing that the im- 
portation of slaves should not be prohibited 
by Congress prior to 1808. During the in- 
tervening period the importation of slaves 
was stimulated and largely® increased—the 
census of 1810 showing a slave population 
amounting to 1,191,362 souls. It is more 
than probable that both sections were gov- 
erned to some extent in their sentiments on 
the 
but experience had proved that slave labor 


subject by pecuniary considerations ; 
was less profitable in a cold than in a warm 
climate. Under this feeling, strengthened 
by a sense of moral obligation, Massachu- 
setts had already taken the lead in abolish- 
In 1780, Penn- 
sylvania passed an act providing fer gradual 


ing slavery in that State. 


Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York 
and New Jersey prohibited the further im- 
portation of slaves, and even at that time 
general emancipation had many enthusiastic 
friends in all the States North of and includ- 


ing Virginia, among whom were some of 


emancipation. 
and New Hampshire followed. 


their most prominent and distinguished citi- 
zens. Maryland had also passed a law pro- 
viding against the further importation of 
slaves, and a bill of a similar nature was 
prepared and presented, but after a lively 
debate was lost inthe Virginia legislature. 

From 1790 the advocacy of the system be- 
came more and more sectional. The popular 
voice in the North condemned the system. and 
under local laws it gradually disappeared 
from all the Northern States. At the same 
time its permanence in the South became a 
popular and settled policy, and the aggregate 
slave population continued to increase antil 
in 1860 it numbered 3.953.760 souls. 

But long ere this period the slave had lx - 
come the innocent cause of an intense ani- 
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mosity between the slave-holding and non- 
slaveholding sections of the Union, The more 
Northern men said and wro e against the in- 
stitution, the more firmly were the slaves held 
by their owners. On the one side the traffic 
in human chattels was claimed to be in vio- 
lation of the principles and spirit of Chris- 
tianity, morals, and humanity ; on the other, 
it was accepted as of divine origin and in 
accordance with revelation and scripture pre- 





cept. 
Holding these views and claiming a con-| 


stitutional warrant for the movement, the} 


Southern delegations in Congress, including | 
eigl:tecu members returned under the three- 
fifths basis of slave population, persistently 
demanded that the institution should be ex- 
tended to new Territories and States. 


At this juncture, after an experience of | 
years in labored and exciting debate in the | 
national councils, for and against the de- 


mand thus made, the slave interest was con- 
fronted by a popular uprising on the part of, 
the people, which brought the tepublican | 
party into existence, elected Abraham Lin- 
coln, and to k the control of the government 
out of their hands. 

The next movement on the part of the slave | 
interest was secession, with the view of| 
building up a Southern empire with slavery 
for its basis. This resulted in a protrac ed | 
war, 2 signil defeat of the slave interest, } 
emancipation of the four million of slaves, | 
and the restoration of the seceded States to | 
the Union. | 

A general amnesty followed, and the re-| 
‘stored States entered upon a new era in their 
political experience and social relations in 
the Union. They had the best wishes of, 
every other section of the Union for their 
unlimited prosperity and future welfare. 
Net only was this the popular feeling among 
the people from Maine to Oregon, but the | 
Government displayed a magnanimity and | 
a generosity toward the conquered States 
never before manifested under similar cir- 
cumstances; and through Congress and the 
Executive, everything consistent with the 
Constitution was done to help the disabled 
States to enter upon a career of prosperity | 
commensurate with that of the other see- | 
tions of the Union. This much at least will | 
be admitted by every intelligent and unpreju- 
diced citizen; and there are few to claim | 
that the Government could have done more 
than was actually attempted on its part to- | 





ward the recuperation of the disaffected | during the period from 1862 to 1871. The 





States. Yet neither the sympathies of the 
people nor the magnanimity of the Govern- 
ment were appreciated or recognized by the 
South except in individual cases, and re- 
construction and recuperation were unneces- 
sarily impeded and delayed. 

But time often secures results that cannot 
otherwise be obtained. And now, in the 
closing year of an entire decade, our South- 
ern neighbors are affording gratifying indi- 
cations of returning reason, by manifesting 
a conciliatory spirit and an effort to harmo- 
nize the sections. There is not that evidence 
afforded yet that this feeling is general; but 
of the fact that it is the sincere wish of an 
undefined portion o° the better thinking 
classes in the communities of the South, 
there is no just reason to doubt. The leaven 
is at work, and, if genuine, it will in time 
do its work, and do it well. The transition 
may be slow, wut it will be successful. Of 
this there need be no doubt. The stumbling 
block of the past ten years was idleness. 
This is one of the worst of all mischief- 
makers. The planters did little or nothing 
but worry over the ‘‘ lost cause;’’? the poor 
whites preferred bar-room politics to active 
industry ; the blacks, in their transition 
state, were jostled between politicians and 
planters, with little encouragement to toil, 
and without prospect of fair remuneration 
for labor from either party when performed. 
Now, the planter is giving more attention to 
his fields, while necessity is forcing the 
poorer class of whites into better habits of 
industry, and colored labor generally finds 
employment and remuneration. 

We have reliable accounts that the tran- 
sition from depression to general pros- 
perity is going on more rapidly now than 
at any former period since the close of 
the war. The farms are better cultivated, 
and consequently give a larger return for 
labor than they did in former years. 
The reports for the present year show 
that while the great staple. cotton, is 
not neglected, but will yield more than an 
average crop, the area devoted to cereals 
and vegetables las been largely increased, 
Wheat and oats are harvested, and the first 
installments of new wheat-flour are already 
(Aug. 5) in the market in advance of north- 
western competition. 

In manu actures commendable progress 
is manifested. There are nearly 200 cotton 
factories in the South, competing success- 
fully with those in the North. In fact, so 
far as returns of earnings have been ob- 
tained, the figures show conclusively that 
the mills in the South are making larger 
profits than those in the North. In New Eng- 
land the Chicop’e Mills, with a capital of 
$430,000, made an average of 25.6 per cent. 
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Saulsbury Mills, with a capital of $2,0°0,- 
000, made a profit of 22.5 per cent.; the Pacific, 
capital 32,500,000, made 21.25 per cent.; the 


Naumkeag, capital $1,500,001, made 19.62) 





per cent.; the Merrimac, capital $2,500,000, 
made 15.5 per cent.; and the 
capital $750,000, made 12.5 per cent. 
profits, leaving out of the calculation the 
capital invested, show an average percen- 
tage of 17.98. 

In the South the Macon, Georgia, cotton 
mills report their prolits at an average of 35 
per cent. per annuum for the last two years. 
‘The annual profits of the Petersburg, Va., 
mills are reported at 25 per cent.; the Lang- 
ley, 8. C., mills, over 25 per cent.; the Au- 
gusta, Ga., mills, 20 per cent.; ti) e Columbus, 
8. C., mills, (5,000 spindles and 900 looms, ) 
20 per cent., as shown by the furnished re- 








port of the President; and the Tallahassee, | 


Florida, mills, 20 per cent. are the annual 
profits for the last, and in cases the full 
average per annum for the last two years. 
These six leading mills average 24 per cent. 
profit per annum, while the average profits 
of the six Northern mills for a period of ten 
years—1s02 to Is71, were 17.95 per cent., 
showing the profits of Southern amills to be 
over 6 per cent. more than those in the 
North. It is not claimed, however, that 
these figures are absolutely correct in every 
case, nor can they be accepted as showing 
the exact average profits of all the cotton- 
mills North and South: yet, they are ap- 


proximately correct, and show conclusively | 


that the profits on cotton manufactures are 
significantly larger in the South than they 
are in the North. 

In view of the fact that the North has the 
advantage of better educated labor than the 
South, it would naturally be supposed that 
the larger profits would be with the greater 
intelligence. But this advantage seems to 
be more than balanced by others favoring 
Southern manufacturers. In the South 
Wages are comparatively low. Again, they 
have the cotton at their @oors, while trans- 
portation to Lowell costs 25 per bale; com- 
missions, $1.50; insurance, 50 cents; ex- 


change, shipping and truckage, 65 cents; | 


total, $7.65. A bale of +450 pounds, at 15 
cents, 7.5), on which expenses of trans- 
portation, ete., is 11 pes cent. Add the loss 





is 3 





by waste in shipping, -trausportation, reship- | 


Ping, ete., which is always calculated at 15 
per cent., and this increases the disadvan- 
tage of the Northern manufacturer, as 
against his Southern competitor, to 13.33 per 
cent. 

This, with the diminished cost of labor in 
the cotton growing regions, secures to the 
South advantages that cannot fail to stimu- 
late the manufacturing industries of chat sec- 
tion. In fact, there appears to be nothing 


Middlesex, | 
These | 


ito prevent the South from taking the lead in 
| this important branch of our manufactures. 
Millions of dollars are annually invested and 
employed in the production of cotton fab- 
/rics and mixed goods, in their large and in- 
|creasing varieties, and no section of the 
| Union promises so large returns for these in- 
; Vestinents as the South. 

| But the renewed energies of the South are 
| 


}not confined in their application to cotton 
imanufactures. Woolens and mixed wool 
and cotton fabrics for women’s wear; boots 
j and shoes, clothing and furniture are em- 
braced in the programme of new industries, 
| while mining and iron and coal products are 
| receiving more attention than ever before, as 
iare also the articles of lumber, naval stores, 
| and oil cake from cottou-seed. 
; Such are some of the elements in the tran- 
| sition of those States, and the abandonment 
lof slave for free labor. «thers will follow, 
jas a matter of course. What are the grand 
jresults of this? The factory attracts popu- 
llation, and affords employment to male and 
hands. New villages spring up; 
grow into towns, and tewns into 
cities. An extended market is afforded for 
agricultural products. Vegetables, fruits 
and other articles, that will not bear trans- 
‘portation to a distance, find ready markets 
| at home, and are converted into cash at fair 
| prices, or exchanged for cloths, women’s 
| Wear, boots, shoes and clothing for family 
| 


| female 
villages 


| 


use. Thus the factory and the farm help 
each other; the industries of the neighbor- 
hood are enlarged and stimulated, and the 
}material prosperity and wealth of the State 
| are increased. 

| Better than all else, a lively competition 
! between North and South will obliterate the 
| last vestiges of sectional annnosity and substi- 
| tute aspirit of honorable rivalry in manutae- 
| tures and general developement. In fact it 
jinay safely be predicted that the day is not 
| distant when the people North and South, will 
‘look back upon these transition years as the 
| period which inaugurated the NEW NATIONAL 
| LIFE, With the fundamental elements of dis- 
cord removed ; with the people re-united on 
the broad basis of universal freedom and 
popular education, and pledged to one com- 
| mon effort for national development, progress 
;and material prosperity. 

The nation occupies a more exalted posi- 
tion to-day than ever before ; and with sla- 
|very removed forever, with the sections 
| harmoniously united, with more acres under 
'cultivation and more factories in operation 
than ever before, with a fair foreign trade 
;and a vast inter-States commerce of absolute 
'free trade, reaching from Ocean to Ocean, 
!and commence its second century under aus- 
| pices that may well command the admiration 
j and elicit the congratulations of the world. 
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. The death of Andrew Johnson, the pro- 
gress of the Centennial Exposition, with the 
reported declination of several important 
foreign governments to participate, and the 
controversy now raging over the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs, are the only events 
of interest sufficient to be grouped under 
this head. 

...In the comments on the life and charac- 
the 


press is still teeming, a notable illustration 


ter of the ex-President, with which 


is presented of the inadequacy of post-mor- 
tem eulogies. 

Fortunately thinking persons do not ex- 
pect to find inthemany really critical review 
of a man’s career. They are, therefore, not 
disappointed, even when they are so insuffi- 
cient as inthisimstance. But the superticial 
readers and busy persons, whoare glad or are 
compelled, perhaps, to take opinions at sec- 
ond-hand, will be misled by much of what has 
been uttered over Andrew Johnson, Thatasa 
private personage, he was honest in busi- 
ness matters, kindly in dealings .with his 
fellows, sagacious in intellect, dogmatic and 
self-opinionated to a degree almost insuffer- 
able among any class, but those who were | 
his inferiors, there can be no doubt; nor 
that in public affairs he was personally am- 
bitious, a daring politician with anintensely 
combative individuality which often stood 
in the light of conscience and judgment 















both, and led him to positions that if he could 
have understood and used the forces oppos- | 


ing him with any practical tact, might have 





marked him in history as both heroic and 


of those careers which refute the theory 


dangerous ; that his life was a romance—one | 
| 
that there is no place for exceptional charac- | 
ter and personality in a D mocracy—no one | 
will deny. Tis career at the outbreak of the 
rebellion, is deserving of unqualified com- 
mendation. 
ered in the Senate in the winter of 1860-51, 
were not merely words ably arrayed to set 
Coming as 


The speeches which he deliv- 


forth his purpose and argument. 
they did from a man of acknowledged pro- 
slavery views, they were like the marshall- 








ing of armed battalions—like an outbreak in 
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the enemy’s line of battle. 
courage to the faint-hearted and were a bea- 
con light to those who were beset in the 


They gave 


South itself. Mr. Johnson represented, as no 
other public man has ever done, the virtues 
and faults of the class from which he sprung 
He 
was a man of ‘‘moods and tenses,’’ and in the 
wonderful weeks of that dreary winter, and 


—the poor and non-slaveholding whites. 


more startling months that followed, he was 
at the height of his most superlative mood. 
There can be no doubt, even though some of 
the earnestness he displayed was the result 
of his personal antagonism to a personal and 
class insolence that had often been levelled 
at himself, by men like Davis and Tombs, 
that his devotion to the integrity of the 
Union was unquestionable, and that h+ gave, 
at the period named. the highest service with 
all the vigor of a powerful character. Yet, 
those events do not give a complete idea of 
Mr. Johnson’s public character during the 
memorable period in which he was so promi- 
nent an actor. 

After all, however, returning to the value 
of the average post mortem criticisms of a 
public man, what light is shed by most of the 
sketches and articles that have been writ- 
ten during the past month, on the real 
character of Mr. Johnson? How much do 
they us of the which 
created this man, or of the purposes which 


teach conditions 
animated him, or the passions which domi- 
nated and surrounded his daily walk and 
acts, in the memorable eight years in which 


both were of marked imporvance to the 
American people and to general history? 


We believe him personally honest. What was 
it, however, in his character that surrounded 
venial hangers-on? 


him with and 


What 


corrup 


was it, we eadd—if Mr. Johnson’s 


|patriotism was so broad and national in 


character ; so free from personal bearing, as 
is claimed—that made it so sectional in re- 
sults; so intensely personal in character— 
and so seemingly revolutionary in spirit 
There have been periods 
brief 


and 
of great political 


purpose ? 
excitement in the 
history of this Republic. The fury of for- 
eign war has been forgetien in tempest- 
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uous shocks of civil strife. Power has been 
rudely used, as in Jackson’s day, and again 
abused as in the Presidencies of Pierce and 
Buchanan. The Nation gathered itself almost 
in bewilderment at its own wonderful vigor, 
when under Abraham Lincoln it marshalled 
to suppress sectional rebellion. But never 
did we appear, as a people, so near an intes- 
tine struggle, as during the invumbency of 
Andrew Johnson. Yet the critical historian, 
calmly analyzing the records, will see in 
after years that to him and his obstinate 
self-sufficiency, inordinate belief in his own 
views, and those of his section, rather than 
to patriotic respect for the whole country, 
was due the larger portion of the disturb- 
ing influences which so nearly plunged the 
Republic into another and more desolating 
civil strife, threatening even a division of 
States and not one by sectionsonly. The time 
has not yet arrived for a clear and calm 
judgme:.t of Andrew Johnson’s career—its 
power, as well as limitations. He seems to 
us to have been a man of more daring pur- 
pose ; of more directly ambitious intents in 
the carrying them forward, than the current 
judgment at this writing accords. The con- 
test which animated his administration was 
one of deeper historical significance than that 
at which it is now estimated. It was a repe- 
tition, under new conditions, of the old, old 
struggle, between parliamentary or repre- 
sentative government, and that of govern- 
ment by the person or the executive. It was 
an impinging of the days of Charles the First 
and the English Parliament. At times it 
seemed as if Mr. Johnson would have liked 
to have masquerade’ as the Southern Crom- 
well—to have brought the seventeenth cen- 
tury into the nineteenth, but he never com- 


prehended the North, or the conservative, | 


right-restraining forces, that evolve from free 
institutions. Of these he practically knew 
nothing. Here was his weakness and his 
strength also. He lived out positively the 
only life he knew, and was destroyed by it. 


We repeat, the time has not come to pass a final | 


judgment on Andrew Johnson. Perhaps 
occasion may offer to draw the vail from 
some of the interior dangers which threat- 
ened. If so, it will that this 


powerful politician was chietly restrained 


be seen 
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from a renewal of civil war, and bafiled in his 
daring designs by the untiring vigilance of a 
few clear-sighted citizens who knew whither 
those designs led and took measures to thwart 
them. Their acts, unknown to this day by 
the general public, combined with the intel- 
ligent opinion of the loyal masses, stirring 
to active resistance a Congress somewhat 
weak and vacillating at the beginning, temp- 
orizing during the progress of the conflict, 
but growing in spirit and vigor as the people 
were heard and the dangers became more 
clearly apparent, were the means by which 
it was averted. 

...The declination of Russia and Italy to 
participate as governments in the Universal 
Exposition at Philadelphia, by which we 
propose to celebrate our Centennial, is a dis- 
appointment to the management and the 
So far as Russia is 
Italy 


American people both. 
concerned, it is her loss, not ours. 
will probably present, through individual 
exertions, a fair exhibit. It is her poverty 
and not her will, that prevents the govern- 
ment, as such, from putting in an appear- 
ance. Without any disrespect to the Italian 
Sovereign it might be suggested that a re- 
duction of a lavish civil list would doubt- 
less afford the means for the exposition itself, 
as well as lighten the burdens of a heavily 
taxed people, whose annual expenditures 
are nearly $300,000,000. For Russia, how- 
ever, the difficulty is worthy of notice. The 
Czar cannot understand how this Govern- 
ment conld commit such a diplomatic faux 
pas as that of inviting him—the ruler of 
eighty odd million people—to join in an enter- 
prise conducted by plain American citizens. 
This involves quite plainly the whole differ- 
ence between a coercive and a co-operative 
form of government. The Czar Alexander, 
commands; the American Congress assists. 
This is a distinction with a difference. It is, 
however, to be regretted that our ally and 
friend will not be with us at Philadelphia. 
Mr. John Jay, ex-minister resident to Austria, 
to whose desire to prove how much, or how 
little he knows about expositions universelle, 
we owe the bringing out of the factthat Russia 
would not accept ourinvitation, might, how- 
ever, refrain from offering his advice gratis, 
which, as the elder Sheridan once said about 
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a doctor’s sign to the same effect, is ‘* forty 
per cent above its value.’’ Whether he was 
right or not in the He 4 stages of the dis- 
graceful imbroglio of . , lus management 
of that and all other matters connected with 
American interests at the Vienna Exposition, 
was such as could only result in winning for 
him the hearty dislike of all his compatriots 
who had the misfortune to be there at the 


time. 





...The Sioux Indian investigation is still 
in progress. We shall know, ere long, 
actual facts. The country will accept the 
report to be made by the able gentlemen, who | 
compose the commission. Spotted Tail, the | 
Brule Chief, is again demonstrating his | 
shrewdness as a cliplomat. 
eagerness of the whites to enter the Black | 
Hills, something of the value they are likely | 
to place on it, he is actively engaged in en- i 

| 


Learning by the | 


hancing the claims of his people, in order to; 
obtain alarger price. Ifthe press dispatches | 
are reliable—and that is a large ‘‘if’’ —he | 
has given another proof of his own capacity | 
at least, to cope with his white neighbors, by | 
addressing a miner’s meeting and notifying 
of the} 


them and the country generally, 


Brulé way of establishing their side of a dis- | 


| 


cussion and bargain. 

...The contest in the Cherokee Nation, 
about which so many contradictory reports 
have been received, has probably ended in 
the re-election of the present chief, Wm. P. 
Ross, as well as the return of a large ma- 
jority of his party friends to the Cherokee | 
This result, almost wholly unex- 
who, at a distance, gained 


Senate. 
pected by those, 
their information from telegraphic dispatches, 

must teach caution in making a definitive | 
judgment on affairs in the Indian Territory. | 
Oncelletta, (Charles Thomson) the opposing | 
candidate, is a full-blooded Cherokee, a 
Baptist minister of some natural ability and 
He was a private sol-| 
Indian Volunteer | 


acquired knowledge. 
dier in one of the U. 5. 
regiments, raised during the civil war. Down | 
ing,whose name was used foi a party ery,was | 
the Lieutenant-Colonel of that regiment. He 
was also a full-blood; who died some time, 


since. His son is a man of no force. The 


lines dividing the Cherokees are no longer | 





.to return, 


fin the Cherokee country. 


those of the Ross and Ridge factions—though 
the latter, who were mostly rebels, have 
since the war closed and they were permitted 
joined the full-bloods, who, un- 
der the leadership of a well-known Baptist 
missionary, Rev. Mr. Jones, and his son, 
long domiciled among the Cherokees, have 
from 1566, led a party against the Ross family 
and their friends. The younger Jones de- 
sired to secure the chieftainship and failing 
that, Oncelletta was put forward. Colonel 
Boudinot, who is so often named in these 
matters, is a man of fine talents, formerly 
regarded as the ‘‘hereditary’’ leader of the 
| Ridge party—exiles for nearly thirty years 
He was the 
| Indian Delegate to the rebel Congress, having 
| before that been Secretary of the Arkansas 
| Secession Convention. He is now the adyo- 
cate of the *‘Railroad’’ policy, as it is called 
by those who oppose it, of sectionalizing the 
Territory and abolishing the tribal life. The 
Grand Council of the Indian tribes and com- 


| munities settled in the ‘Territory of Okla- 


homa,’’ provided for by the treaty of 1566, 
holds an adjourned session during the pres- 
ent monti. Their last meeting was in May, 
and the following tribes and bands, with the 
enumerated membership, were present by 
delegates : 

(Tribal Census 1872.) 


AQMELOKOBS, -S05ccses dcesesdesoiscseees~ ai taeseo LReOUO 
| Choctaws and Chic ka asaws, ...... arutseeies .22,000 
MEP ORCB costa sce Seseecseacaees ie 12,295 
Semnioles, . pehicsBws sweesuewemreueu es ‘ 2,398 
Senecas, Shawnes and Qui Lpaws... sais 544 


Ott: iwas (150) Peorias (160) and Wyan- 





“(ECU EG: 62227] RR ee ne nee pe gn 532 
Pottawatomies, 1,600 
Absentee Shawnee 663 
Sacs and Foxes, 463 

[MOBRPES, ooccc.0s is eee swans 3,956 


Wichitas and seven n affili: ite vd bands... "1,250 
LLC EY aa ae ae 50 
Comanches, c heyennes sand Arapahoes,. 6,786 


Mota, <. scccees pe sbaun oenWesevecsinane conew vos S10, 00% 

The discussion slowed that the leading In- 
dians are now united on the idea of a gen- 
eral territorial Government over all the tribes, 





witha Legislature of two houses, a Governor of 
| their own selection, a judiciary organized after 


the model furnished by the States of the 
Union, and the right to send a Delegate who 
shall have a seat on the floor of Congress at 
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Washington, to look after their interests. 
The Constitution or form of Government, 
which has been drafted, is to be discussed at 
the session, which convenes on the first of 
September, 

«The Republicans of Minnesota have 
placed an excellent ticket in the field. The 
nominations are: 

Gore:nor, John §. Pillsbury; Lreutenant- 
Governor, James B. Weakfield ; 
Statv, Johns. Irgens; State Auditor, O. P. 
Whitcomb, present incumbent ; Statv Tr as- 
urer, Win. Pfaender ; Attorney General, Geo. 
P. Wilson, present incumbent; Clerk of the 
Supreme Court, Samuel H. Nichols ; /adroad 
Comnusstoner, Chas. A. Gilman. 


No nomination was made for Chief Jus- 
tice (vacant by reason of Senator MecMillan’s 
election) upon the reason given in the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That, believing it a duty to ele- 
vate the choice of Judges above what- 
ever is debasing in party contests, this con- 
vention will make no formal nomination for 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, but, in 
recognition of the unanimous voice of the 
legal profession of the State, as we las the 
general judgment of men of all classes, which 
has found expression in executive appoint- 
ments, we commend for election to that office 
the present incumbent, Judge James Gilfillan, 
aman pre-eminently qualified for the high 
position. 

The following is the platforin adopted : 

1. The Republicans of Minnesota reaffirm 
the cardinal principles of their party, which 
have become the established policy of both 
State and national governments: The unity 
and indissolubility «f the nation, and the 
equal rights and just protection of all men 
before the law. 

2. That on the 
the day we favor thut policy of finance which 
shall steadily keep in view a return to specie 
payments, 

3. A tariff strictly for revenue, yet so ad- 
justed as to be least burden-ome and most 
favorable to the interests of home industry 
and labor, 

4. We demand that all railway and other 
corporations shall be held in’ fair and just 
subjection to the law-making power. consti- 
tutionally exercised, 

5. That we cordially indorse the progres- 
sive and liberal policy of the Republican 
party, in its well defined and clearly an 
nounced purpose to foster the agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial interests of the 


country by a judicious system of internal 


Secret ry of 


prominent questions of 
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improvements, having for their object the 
enlargement of facilities and reduction in 
cost of transportation for inter-State com- 
merce, 

6. That tothe Republican party is justly 
due the honor and credit of securing, for the 
first time, recognition by foreign governments 
of fulland complete rights of citizenship, 
in reversal of the monarchical doctrine that 
a subject cannot absolve himself from alle: 
giance to his sovereign by naturalization 
under our laws. 

7. Commends the State’ government and 
points to the reduction of taxes. 

8 That the example of Washington in re- 
fusing to b+ a candidate for a third Presiden- 
tial term, and the aftfirmance of President 
Grant of that principle, is one we sacredly 
cherish, and we should regard a departure 
from it a dangerous innovation. 

9. That we approve of the present Repub- 
lican National Administration, and especially 
the earnest efforts to collect the revenue, to 
prevent and punish fraud, to expose past 
violations, and to guard against their recur- 
rence in the future. 

10 That we indorse the policy of adjust- 
ing difficulties between this and foreign na- 
tions by arbitration instead of war, and, as 
friends of justice, peace, and humanity, we 
shall hail the day when this policy shall be 
adopted throughout the world, 

li. A grateful people can never forget the 
services of her soldiers, and itis due to them 
that liberality and generosity should be ex- 
ercised in matters of back-pay, bounties, and 
pensions. 

12. That since the purity and permanency 
of free institutions of government depend 
upon the universal diffusion of kuowledge 
and virtue among the people, the Republican 
party of Minnesota reaffirms its conviction 
that it is the duty of the State, not only to 
maintain the integrity of the common school 
system, but to do ail that is needful so as to 
increase its efliciency so as to secure the 
blessings of wise and generous education to 
every child within its bor ‘ers. 

It seems to be conceded that the ticket will 
be elected by a considerable majority. 

...The Republican State Convention of Ore- 
gon, :ssembled on the Lith ult. An ‘‘ inde- 
pendent ’’ convention met at Salem, the cap- 
The principal 











itol, on the preceding day. 
business was to make anomination for Con- 
gress in place of George A. La Dow, deceased. 
Republican, 





There are three candidates : 
Henry Warner; Democrat, Lafayette Lane, 
‘(son of General Joe Lane ;) Independent, 
G. M. Whitney. Mr. La Dow was elected by 
only 302 plurality. The Independent vote, 
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so called, has decreased and the Temperance 
vote will be given for Mr. Warner. The vote 
last year was, Republican 9,340; Democrat 
9,642; Independent 6,350. The prospects 
are favorable. 

...The Maryland Democrats held a stormy 
State Convention, and nominated John Lee 
Carroll, as Governor; Levin Woolford, Comp- 
troller, and C.J. M. Gwynn, Attorney General. 
These nominations are denounced by Mary- 
land Democrats, outside of Baltimore, as 
being made by dictation of a corrupt ring, 
formed by an alliance with the Catholic pre- 
lacy and priesthood, and Democratic mana- 
gers, who are making riches out of politics. 
Their platform reads in the main like good 

tepublican doctrine. The first resolve quotes 
from Thomas Jefferson’s statement of a 
party’s true purposes : ° 

** Bgual and exact justice to all men of 
whatever State or persuasion, religious, or 
political; the support of the State govern- 
ments in all their rights as the most compe- 
tent administrations for our domestic con- 
cerns, and the surest bulwarks against anti- 
republican tendencies ; the preservation of 
the general Government in its whole consti- 
tutional vigor as the sheet-anchor of our 
peace at home and safety abroad; the su- 
premacy of the civil over the military au- 
thority ; economy m the public expenses, 
that labor may be lightly burdened; the 
honest payment of our debts and the sacred 
preservation of the public faith; the diffu- 
sion of information and the arraignment of 
all abuses at the bar of public reason; free- 
dom of religion; freedom of the press ; free- 
dom of the person under the protection of 
the habeas corpus and trial by jury impartially 
selected,’’ 

There is nothing to oppose in these opinions. 
They are such as we have long since enforced, 
and the Democracy departed from. They then 
protest against a high protective tariff, want- 
ing only one for revenue; against the multipli- 
cation of Federal offices and the abuses of its 


patronage, which tend to dwarf the States | 


and to corrupt free institutions: Demand 


that agriculture, manufactures and  com- 
merce, labor and capital, should be the equal 
care of well-regulated governments :— 
Protests against any increase of the circu- 
lating curreney, and favors specie resump- 
tion at the earliest possible moment :— 
Opposes railroad subsidies or other monopo- 


The sixth resolution treats of State 


lies. 








affairs, the public schools and the good order 
prevailing. The last commends the nominees 
and party. 

. The Mississippi Democracy have been 
compelled to yield, in appearance, at least, 
to the public denunciation of the ‘color 
line”? barbarism. At their State Convention, 
August 5, they did so, protesting of the 
Republican party, ‘‘you’re another,’’ and 
shouting, ‘‘ It’s not me, but that other fellow, 
Uncle Sam, who did the naughty thing.’’ 
To the clearest-minded man in Southern 
Democratic ranks, Colonel Lamar, is due the 
sagacity which avoids the appearance of this 
atrocity. Like their Maryland friends, they 
are content to steal the livery of Heaven 
wherein to serve the other place. Their 
platform abounds with ‘ glittering general- 
ities.’’ They first christen themselves as the 
7 an 


| 


‘* Democratic and Conservative party ; 
voke God’s blessing and invite the co-opera- 
tion of all who favor an honest and egonomi- 
cal administration; they declare that they 
recognize, and will maintain the civil and 
political equality of all men, as established 
by the Constitution and its amendments; 
favor the education of all children in public 
schools ; the election of honest men to office ; 
economy in public affairs ; biennial legisla- 
tive sessions; an impartial judiciary ; dis- 
countenance special legislation ; ask e:cour- 
agement of agriculture by relief from burden- 
some taxation ; encouragement of manufac- 
tures; a more elevated standard of official 
life ; the rebuilding of the river levees by aid 
of the general Government ;—these are fol- 
lowed by denunciations of the State Republi- 
can administration, and the following resolve, 
heralded as an anti-color line declaration : 
“That we cordially invite the voters of all 
the people of both races, to unite vigorously 
with us in the approaching canvass in a de- 
termined effort to give success to the forego- 
ing principles, and thus to secure to ourselves 
and our posterity, the blessings of an honest, 
economical government, administered by 
able, eilicient and competent public officers.’’ 
W. L. Hemingway was nominated for 
State Treasurer. L. Q. C. Lamar, W. T. 
Martin and O. R. Singleton, all ex-Confeder- 
ate soldiers, are in the field for Congress. 
These brave collections of words are an evi- 


dence to the Republican voters and others 
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loyal to the National idea, to be careful of 
the men and their antecedents, for whom 


they vote. 
OTHER CONVENTIONS. 

The ‘‘ convention of colored editors,’’ held 
at Cincinnati, O., on the 5th ult., was as- 
sembled under the advice of Governor Pinch- 
back, Louisiana, Frederick Douglass, Sr., 
Its attendance 
was considerable and its deliberations impor- 
tant. 

The delegates and newspapers represented 


Prof. Langston and others. 


were: G. C. Jackson, American Citizen, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; E. D. Shaw, Planet. Tennessee ; 
L. H. Douglass, Hlevator, San Francisco, Cal.; 
P. B.S. Pinchback and 8. T. Ruby, of Lou- 
isiana ; G. Sella Martin, Repubhean, Concor- 
dia, La.; J. H. Burch, Grind Era, Baton 
Rouge, La., Wm. M. Gibbs, Pacific Appal ; 
P. H. Clark, Spectator, Galveston; David 
Young, Concordia Hagle, Louisiana; B. W. 
Arnett and H. W. Turner, Christian R. corder, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. H. Parham, Natona/ 
Monitor, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chas. Bell, Co’ored 
Citizen; T. M. Chester, Progressive American, 
New York; and W. G Brown, Terre Bonne, 
La. Peter H. Clark, of Cincinnati, was se- 
lected as President. It had been proposed 
to change the conference into a convention, 
but under the advice of a letter, signed by 
Frederick Douglass, J. A. Emerson, and J. G 
Barbadoes, and after eanest debate, it was 
resolved to call a national convention, to be 
held at Nashville, on the first Wednesday in 
April, 1876. Three delegates from each 
State, and one additional for every twenty- 
five thousand colored population and frac- 
tiona! part thereof, and one from each Terri- 
tory, excepting the District of Columbia, 
A 
Press Association was formed, as also a Cen- 
tennial Committee charged with the prepara- 
tion of a volume, which shall give the origin 
of the negro, ancient history of the race, its 
introduction to the New World, and the ne- 
groes position for the century past, in battle, 
marine, school house, pulpit, platform, pro- 
fessions, press, business and labor, in litera- 


which shall have four, are to be elected. 


ture and politics, and sketches of the negro 
martyrs. 

EDUCATION. 
..The annual meeting of the National 

















Educational Association was held at Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. Papers were read by 
or from D.C, Gilman, President John Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.; J. B. Angell, 
President University of Michigan; John Eaton, 
Jr., National Commissioner of Ed:scation, 
Washington, D. C.; Duane Doty, Superintend- 
ent Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan; A. P. 
Marble, Superintendent Public Schools, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Leon Trousdale, State Super- 
intendent Public Instruction, Nashville, 
Tenn.; W. F. Phelps, President State Normal 
School, Winona, Minn.; Dr. J. W. Hoyt, 
Madison, Wis.; Miss Grace C. Bibb, City 
Normal School, at St. Louis, Mo.; William 
W. Folwell, President State University, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Lewis Felmeri, Professor of 
Pedagogies at the University of Klausenberg, 
Austria; H. A. M. Henderson, Superintend- 
ent Public Instruction, Frankfort, Ky.; J. B. 
Merwin, editor American Journal of Education, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Henry Kiddle, Superintendent 
Public Schools, New York City. The sub- 
jects of agriculture and polytechnic instruc- 
tion, country schools, health in the school- 
room, school record-books, course of study in 
high schools and colleges, German pedagogy, 
education in the Southern States, Centennial 
Anniversary, caste in education, State school 
laws, art in education, co-ordination of schools 
with the State, etc.,were among the principal 
topics discussed. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President— 
W.T. Phelps, of Minnesota. Secretary—W. 
D. Hinkle, of Ohio. Treasurer—A. P. Mar- 
ble, of Massachusetts. 





RAILROAD CONTROL—REVENUE 


AND FINANCE, 


COTTON—STATE 


...The Cotton Exchange Convention met 
at Greenbriar, White Sulpher Springs, W. 
Va. since the last review. The President * 
was John of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange. Delegates were present 
from Mobile, Charleston, 
Orleans, Baltimore, Boston, Memphis, Selma, 
Montgomery, Charlotte, St. Louis, Nashville, 
Augusta, Athens, Ga., Galveston and Louis- 
ville, and the Convention numbered about 
The discussions re- 


Phelps, 


Savannah, New 


one hundred persons. 
lated to the simplification of cotton exchange, 
transportation, 


forwarding, packing and 


though the Southern members had an eye to 
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to participate in their prceedings. 

A notable meeting. or Convention, was 
held July 20, at Springtield, Minois. Railroad 
commissioners were present from four or five 
States. 
of the several States on railroad supervision 


The object was to compare the laws 


and discuss the different policies pursued. 
...A nativnal meeting of greenback theo- 
rists, under the designation of ‘* Industrial 
Convention,’’ was called for the sth of Au- 
gust, by a committee, appointed, their call 
stated, for this purpose, at the annual ses- 
sion the Industrial Convention of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, held at Peters- 
Va., Is74. The 
proposed to **the national 
wealth is rapidly increasing, and the pro- 


of 


burg, in November, call 


inquire why 
ducers of that wealth are growing poorer.” 
They, therefore, ask for the 


egates without regard to existing parties. 


election of del- 


-.-The colored citizens of Virginia met by 
delegates in Convention at Richmond, on the 
19th of August, to consider their condition 
in that State. 

.» What is known asthe ‘* National Green- 
back Convention ’?’—no connection with the 
Indianapolis affair—met at Detroit on the 
25th ult. 

CONVENTIONS CALLED. 

... Wednesday, September 1.—Reunion of 
ali former Unionand Confederate Soldiers in 
Caldwell, Ohio, to continue three days. 

Wednesday, September 8.—Pennsylvania 
Democratic State Convention at Erie. 

Wednesday, 
Democratic State Convention, at Milwaukee. 

Wednesday, September 8.—Maryland Re- 
publican State Convention, at Westminster. 


September 8.—Wisconsin 


Wednesday, September 15.—Nebraska Re- 
publican State Convention, at Kearney, to 
nominate three candidates for justices of the 
supreme court, and six candidates for re- 
gents of the University of Nebraska, to be 
voted for at the general election to be held 
in accordance with the provisions of the pro- 
posed new Constitution, on the second Mon- 
day of October next. 

Wednesday, September 15.—State Labor 
The 


Reform Convention of Massachusetts. 





practical nullification of the ten hour law is 
the chief point of appeal. 


9 
a 


Octover 25.—Convention to discuss the in- 
ternal revenue reform, and in favor of specie 
resumption. The movement originated with 
a number of gentlemen connected with the 
tobacco interest, who met in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, last May. 

..Atarecent meeting of business men held 
in New York, the following twenty-five dele- 
gates were appointed to attend the Cincin- 
nati Convention, and aseries of hard-money 
resolutions were adopted : 

Messrs. F. K Thurber, Lloyd Aspinwall, 
8S. D. Babcock, A L. Earle, George W. 
Clarke, Fred A, Conkling, George W. Sis- 
tare, Parker Hardy, D. H. Landon, C. M. 
Fry, Algernon 5. Sullivan, A. A. Low, Wm, 
H Wiley, G@ A. Merwin, Thos W. Evans, 
Percy Pyne, John F. Henry, Wm. R. Kirk- 
land, Charles A Dana, Franklin Eason Myer, 
H Myer, Clarkson N, Potter, John F. Agnew, 
C. Delamater, and J. W. Seligman. 

This is a very strong business delegation, 
and the following, with other resolutions, 
was adopted : 

‘That we inflexibly set our faces against 
all schemes for currency inflation, or any 
form of paper currency, ‘ greenbacks,’ or 
otherwise, so long as that currency shall 
consist of irredeemable promises to pay 
money ; and we will not approve any policy 
which has not a direct purpose to establish 
the currenev on a par with and actually in- 
terconvertible with coin.”’ 

ee 

Kentucky Pourrics.—In 1871, the Dem- 
ocrats carried the City of Louisville, Ky., by 
4.665 majority. This year they carried it by 
only 2,783 majority. The vote was the 
largest ever cast in the city, at a State elec- 
tion. The result indicates a Republican 











growth. I! the Republican party continues 
to ;ut good men in nomination, the time is 
not far distant when the citizens of Kentucky 
will recognize in it the only political party 
that can add to their wealth, and develop 
the wonderful resources of the State. 
—_ 

Whew the Republican party went out of 

power in Texas, some three years ago, it 


turned over to Democracy 2,067 public 
schools, with 5,625 teachers and 127,672 
pupils. What has been the result? To-day, 


there is but 562 public schools in the State, 
with a corresponding reduction in the nuim- 
ber of teachers and pupils. Yet the Dem- 
ocratic party pretends to believe in popular 





education. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONS : 
Hough. In two volumes, octavo. Albany: 
Weed, Parsons & Co., 1872. 


These bulky and handsomely printed 


volumes are indispensable to the library of | 


every editor, student, politician, and pro- 
fessional man. In fact, it would seem that 
any private library, at all formed for use in 
the study of public affairs, is incomplete 
without them. They contain correct copies 
of the State Constitutions in existence at 
the time of publication. The changes that 
have been made since 1872, in New York, 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Michigan, and Missouri, 
or are pending in Alabama and Texas, can 
readily be ascertained and compared. The 
Constitution of the United States, with an his- 
torical sketch of the preceding Confederacy 
and the facts relating to its formation, are 
given with clearness and precision. In 
an appendix of historical value, the Con- 
federate Constitution is given, and the new 
Constitution of West Virginia (1572) is 
added. Each State Constitution is prefaced 
by a brief but inclusive historical sketch, rel- 
ative tothe early history of the State and 
the steps by which the Constitution was 
framed and admission or adhesion to the 
Union obtained and secured. An admirable 
map showing in a lucid manner the acquisi- 
tions of territory, the differing bounslaries of 
the United States and the several States at 
various periods, accompany the work, and 
finely lithographed fac-similes of the seals 
of the Union and the several States are given. 
One of the most valuable portions of the 
work is a classified analysis of the Constitu- 
tions, according to subjects, thus ‘‘ showing 
by comparative arrangement, every Constitu- 
tional provision”’ in force at the date of pub- 
A table of reference to judicial 
The editing of this val- 
As it can 


lication. 
decisions is added. 
uable work is admirably done. 
readily be kept level with the changes that 
are made from time to time, it must continue 
to remain a standard work. The price of 
the work, $7.50 per vol., is very reasonable, 
taking in view the great labor and cost nec- 
essarily expended. Dr. Hough would con- 
fer a great favor onthe public by the prepara- 
tion of a companion volume, giving all the 





By Franklin B. | former and now defunct Constitutions, from 


the organization of the several States and 
| Colonies, with the ante-Revolutionary char- 
ters of the latter, arranged in such a wiiy as to 
enable the student and editor to easily com- 
pare the operative instruments with them, 
and thus note the changes made in the or- 


;ganic laws, and the directions which such 
| changes indicate. Such a volume would be 
a worthy accession to our.Centennial litera- 
ture. 

Socian Scrence And Nationa Economy: 
By Robt. Ellis Thompson, M. A., Professor 
of social science in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia: Porter and Coates, 
1875. 

This compendious and compact text book, 
as it modestly claims to be, is something 
more than that. Its review of the different 
schools of ‘* Political Economy.’’ known as 
‘*cosmopolitical’’? and ‘‘national*’ schoois, 
and its broad and vigorous support of the 
latter, places Prof. Thompson in the fore- 
most ranks of those who follow Carey and 
the American and German views. There is 
one feature and that the fundamental ar- 
rangement of the work, which will commend 
it to the general reader, as well as prove at- 
tractive to specialists in the same studies. 
The preface explains this better than any 
other words can: ‘The form of the book is 
entirely different from the ordinary arrange- 
j}ment under the three rubrics, ‘* production, 
distribution, consumption.’ ’’ The method 
pursued of itself excludes ‘that artificial 
and symmetrical distribution of its parts,’’ 
which—the author believes—sacrifices life 
The Professor 








and reality to the system. 
believes that he has shown that social science 
is not ‘‘up in the clouds,’’ but ‘‘ one that 
touches on human life and the world’s his- 
tory at all points.’? The result is not a re- 
hash of that ‘* dismal science’ which Carlyle 
derides and Ruskin scorns, but a vigorous 
and animated treatise full of interest and the 
warmth of human effort. 

A Snort History or THE EnGuisn Propue. 
By J. A. Green, M. A., Examiner in the 
School of Modern History, Oxford. With 
Maps and Tables. New York: Harper & 
Brother, Publishers, Franklin Square, 1875. 

This admirable volume isa marked tribute 
to the growing influence of the Democratic 
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spirit and philosophy, which recognizes in | 
the movement of the masses—the great un-| 
derlying elements of social life and historical 
growth—rather than in the exceptional lives | 
of single and exceptional men—the true law 
It is 
in another form the application of Taine’s 
critical law, whereby the great French critic | 
coustructs 


of historical statement and progress. 


from the esthetic works—the 
poetry, painting, sculpture, literature — of 
any age or nation, the life of the epoch and | 
In tr th} 


this is the application of the Democratic idea | 


people out of which they came. 


it has 


| 


which heretofore 
been largely excluded. 


ably states it, when he declares his work ‘is | 


to regions from 


Mr. Green admir- 


a history, not of English kings or conquest, | 
| 


but of the English people.’? He has passed 


lightly over martial deeds, not caring to make | 
‘fa drum and trumpet history’’ of foreign | 
wars and adventures, court, political, and di- 
plomatic intrigues, “‘to dwell, at length, on 


the incident of that constitutional, intellec- 


tual and social advance in which we read 
the history of the nation itself.’? Admirably | 


has this aim been attained, and the work is 


one that should be in every library. 

Our Nexr Door Neigupor.—A winter in 
By Gilbert Haven. With illustra- 
tionsand maps. Harper and Brothers, 1875. | 


Mexic ). 


This admirably printed and_ illustrated 
book is agreat disappointment. Practically, 
our ‘‘Next Door Neighbor’’ are the people of 
whom we know the least, unless it be those 
American communities to which Mexico lies | 
next door, and we are a little further re-| 
moved. Bishop Haven’s book will not en- | 
lighten us, except as to a certain objective 
life—the out-of-doors on which the traveler 
looks; the passing glimpses of every-day ' 
occurences that attend his peregrination, and | 
the general incidehts sure to come within. 
the range of a wide-eyed man—like the 
Bishop, we were about to say. That must 
be qualified, for no one not a bigot can rise 
from a perusal of this book and not note how 
the professional tone has narrowed, limited 
and dwarfed the writer. It is a surprising | 


thing that a man of such talents and exper- | 
iences as Gilbert Haven, could not get any- 
thing more than what almost migiit be termed 
“cant’’ if we did not know him to be so sin- 





| Forrest and Pillow. 


cere a man—within the lids of such a volume 
as this. 
Man anv Beast. Here 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A. 
This is a delightful book, full of charming 


and hereafter. 
Harpers, 1875, 


anecdotes, attractively illustrating the au- 
thors theories that animals have reason, in- 
telligence, and probably souls. It is a comfort- 


| ing theory to render, as it dignifies human na- 


ture, and teaches a more kindly spirit to our 
so-called dumb associates, friends and ser- 
vants. 

Macreapy’s Reminiscences and selection 
Edited by Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Bart., one of his Execu- 


from his Diary and Letters. 
tors. Harpers, 1875. 

Books relating to the theater and actors 
are always attractive to the general reader, 
Especially is this so when they relate to the 
lives of those who charm and hold on the 
“mimic stage.’’ This is probably due some- 
what to the fact that they seem to live in an at- 


mosphere apart from our own. This volume 


|is one of the most interesting of its class, 


but whether it will add to the general estimate 
of Macready’s character is another question. 
NEW PUBLICATION. 

Received from the Secretary, The Pulletin 
of the Iron and Steel Association, and the valu- 
able Annual Report for 1874. Also the Au- 
gust No. of the American Exchasge and Re- 
view, a magazine devoted to Finance, Insur- 
ance, T:ansportation and other business in- 
terests. 

ate a 

Ir is a good sign to see the ultra Demo- 
cratic sheets of the South venting their 
wrath upon old Confederate leaders, like 
It gives us to under- 
stand that some representative Southern men 
are using their influence to advance liberal 
ideas. When Democracy begins to abuse a 
man, North or South, we have some hope of 
that man’s future. This is the gentle com- 
pliment paid to General Forrest, by the Vin- 
dicator, of Nachitoches, Louisiana, for ad- 
dressing a colored meeting on the Fourth of 
July as ‘‘ ladies and gentlemen :”’ 

‘Ts there not some ‘swash bucket’ about 


lall that Forrest said above—some lingering, 


hunting desire for a small piece of the 
chicken pie? Forrest was a blackguard as 
a soldier, and as a politician he is worse than 
a boot lick.”’ 
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EXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMENT DOINGS. 
THE EXECUTIVE. 
DEATH OF EX-PRESIDENT ANDREW JOHNSON. 


Wasuinoton, July 31, 1875. 

It becomes the painful duty of the Presi- 
dent to announce to the people of the United 
States the death of Andrew Johnson, the last 
survivor of his honored predecessors, which 
occurred in Carter county, Kast Tennes-ee, 
at an early hour this morning. 

The solemnity of the occasion which called 
him to the Presidency, with the varied na- 
ture and length of his public services, will 
cause him to be long remembered and occa- 
sion mourning for the death of a distin- 
guished public servant. 

As a mark of respect for the memory of the 
deceased, it is ordered that the Executive 
Mansion and several Departments of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington be draped in mourn- 
ing until the close of the day designated for 
his funeral, and that all public business be 
suspended on that day. 

It is further ordered that the War and 
Navy Departments cause suitable honors to 
be prid on the occasion to the memory of the 
illustrious dead. U.S. GRANT. 

By the President: 

Joun L. CADWALLADER, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


STATE DEPARTMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNTERFEITING SCHEME, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineron, July 21, 1875. 

INs Honor the Mayor of the City of New York : 

Sin: [have the honor to inform yeu that 
a note has recently been received from the 
British Minister at this capital, accompanied 
by a copy of a communication addressed by 
the Governor of the Bank of France to the 
Governor of the Bank of England, in which 
it is stated that there is an 
lona, who have already placed a quantity of 
counterfeit twenty-frane notes in circulation, 
and likewise counterfeit gold pieces of the 
vaiue of twenty and twenty-five francs each 


(Napoleons, Jabelinas, and sovereigns.) The | 


association, it is said, are now preparing to 
issue, on a gigantic scale, Bank of England 
notes, and 1,000 franc notes on the Bank of 
France, which nutes, to the amount of 12,- 
000,000, are to be taken to New York, where 
a single banker is to see to their emission. 
The notes of the Bank of France are to be put 
in circulation at London and Frankfort, 
through the medium of bankers. 

The person who made the disclosure says 
he has seen these notes, and ihat the paper 


of the counterfeits is identical with that made 
by the Bank of England. These facts are com- 
municated to you with the request that you 
will give the matter such consideration as 
you may deem proper. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, Hamitron Fisu. 

THE VIRGINIUS INDEMNITY. 

The amount of the indemnity from Spain, 
growing out of the capture ofthe Virginius, 
has been received by this Government, and 
is ready for distribution. Claimants to any 
share therein should address the Department 
of State 

PASSPORTS FOR TRAVELERS. 

American travelers complain of frequent 
annoyance from officers of foreign govern- 
ments in consequence of their not being fur- 
nished with passports. American citizens 
about to proceed abroad would, therefore, do 
well to provide themselves with these safe- 
guards, which, if not procured at the De- 
partment of State here, can be obtained at 
any of the United States legations in foreign 
countries. 

MINISTER BADEAU. 

The President has signed the commission 
of Adam Badeau, to be minister resident at 
Brussels. 


TREASURY DEPARTMEN 
INTERNAL REVENUE DISTRICTS. 

The President has issued an order consoli- 
dating the First and Second Internal Reve- 
nue districts of Pennsylvania, and William 
B. Elliot has been retained as collector. The 
consolidated district will be known as the 
First District. 





assoviation of 
counterfeiters, with headquarters at Barce- | 





3OLD SALES FOR AUGUST. 

The Assistant Treasurer at New York has 
been directed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to sell gold during the month of August 
as follows, viz: One and a half million on 
the first and third Thursdays each, and one 
million on the second and fourth Thursdays 


each. The total amount to be sold is five 


iiillion dollars. 
COINAGE. 

The following is the full report of the op- 
erations of the different mints throughout 
the country for the fiscal year, completed 
June 30, 1375, in the office of the director of the 
mints. The first table covers the coinage of 
the mint of Philadelphia : 















EXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMENT DOINGS. 





PHILADELPHI Al 





Gold. Pi ieces. V alue. 
Double eavles........... 233, 910 S4,778, 200 
MUAPICS... .005+s000 «5 peeehe 38,060 380. 600 
MALT GAP1ES . .....-<.00c0 345 1,740 
Three dollars.......... 20 60 
Quarter eagles........ 900; 2,2°0 
Dollars .......... 20 20 

BORAAB Soe civeckisrccceske 278,2°S) $5,162,870 


Silver. 
Trade dollars... 
Half dollars............ 
Quarter dollars... ..... 
Twenty cents... 
Dimes ......5- Peper 








f 


Pieces. iV alue, 
476,500) 3476 v0, S00 
- 4,415,000) 2,2 7,500 
+} 2,003, 501 500,900 
11,004 2,200 


-| 4,580,601 458,060 








BNOUAIBS :. .cdssues 11,487,260 | $5,645,510 
Minor. | Pieces. | Value. 
Five COU cccons eo: ev ceece | 1, 893 000 S94, OL 50 | 
PMEHS CEDG ,..04. siessnce- "41s 00U 12,540 
One CBNEG:..0. 255. copsc tes vais 500 1.3,185 

Tot: RAS o6s cocensncsencse: Ld, 6 29,50 230,375 
ch ee ST 26,394,95: $1,038,755 
iis SAN FRANCISCO MINT. ; - 
7 Gold. | Pieces. Value. 
Double « ee agle HB is 2psaeane 1,300,000 $20, 00 :, 000 
REAIUAS wo cucdsmewiexeshuse: s 10,000 100,000 
Halt eagles. a 20,000, 100,000 



































~ Total v.... Sy oe } 1,330,000 3 $2,200,000 

Silve vr, | Pieces. Value. 
Trade Aolias AAD 3,379,000) S: 3, 379,00 
Haif-doliars........ ... | 958,000} 479,000 
Quarter dollars ...... 492,0 0} 123,000 
Twenty Cents.. ..... | 15,006 | 3,000 
ele ERI 3,430,000] 345,000 
7 MMOD ca cnceswasciceuss 8,274,008 | 34.327,000 
st CARSON CITY MINT. 

Gold, _ Pieces. | Value. 
Double GAGIES:.....sseses 98,497) $1,969, 940 
1h 2 Eee ory 11,9: 24 119,240 
Half eagles...........+. | 20,383) 101,915 
MMOL ass stes>sxeeenats 130, S04 $2,191,0 095 
~ Silver. | Pieces. | Value. 
Trade dollars...........{ 1,841,700 “#1841, 700 
Halfdollars ..........! 334,000) 167,000 
Twenty cents....... ve | 1,316; 658 
DiMES.......... 02205-0000, 885,000) 88,500 

OO cst adie 3,062,016 $2 2,097.8 8 

~ Total gold at the three mints: pieces, 
bs 739, 0635» value, $33,553,905; silver, pieces, 
22,823,216; value, $10,070,368. 





Minor 14,629,500; 
$230,375. 
| Total of all cuinage: 
value, $43,854,708. 

The coinage of trade dollars for the fiscal 
June 30, 





ern pieces, value, 


pieces, 39,191,778 ; 


’ 


year ending 
$5,697,500, 


1875, amounting to 
exceeds that of the fiscal year 
preceding by $2,180,600, and is more than 
half the entire coinage of silver dollars from 
1793 to 1874, a period of 81 years. 
the passage of the finance bill, Jarnary 14, 
1875, the coinage at the Philadelphia mint 
has been largely of subsidiary silver coin, 


Since 


the mints on the Pacific coast also furnishing 
their quota, when not otherwise engaged in 
}coining gold and trade dollars. The opera- 
| tions in subsidiary silver coin represent the 
| workings of about seven months, as prior to 
| December last the coinage was confined main- 
ly to gold and trade dollars. As compared 
with last year’s operations the excess for 
the fiscal year just ended, 
000,000, 


in subsidiary sil- 


ver coin, is about 82 The opera- 
Phila- 


delphia mint, as compared with the last 


tions in gold show a decrease at the 


fiscal year, which is attributed to the fact 
that, which ended June 30, 


1874, that institution was busily engaged in 


during the year, 


the re-coinage of gold coin, under the provis- 
ion of the coinage act of 1873. The gold coin- 
San Francisco and Carson shows an in- 
June 30, 


The coinage tor 


age at > 
crease for the fiscal year ending . 
1875, of nearly 36,000,000, 
the month of July of this year is as follows: 


| a Subsidiary 

| Gold. silver coin, 

Philadelphia ... ene $172,000 $325,302 

San Francisco.........../ 1,780,000, 728,000 
i 

Carson City <....4+ 0+]. poameyuee ce 72,000 

_Total . ee is esa niee $1, 952,000 $1, 125.302 





The new refinery of the mint at San Fran- 


cisco having been completed, and now in 
successful operation, and the capacity of the 
other mint refineries greatly increased, it is 
estimated that nearly all the mixed bullion 
produced in the United States can be advan- 
tageously parted at the mints, and, with the 
new machinery and appliances added to the 


coinage mints, that the out-turn for the next 





fiscal year will be more than doubled. 





} 
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UNITED STATES CURRENCY. 

The following is an official statement of 

United States currency outstanding on 31st 
July, 1875: 

Old demand notes...... 

Li gal-tender notes, ne w issue 

Legal-tender botes, ies of 1874. 


Legal-tender notes, 
Legal tender notes, seric 








69,877 50 
bn 954, 852 0) 
B88, 911 00 
Fy * oto! O41 945 0) 
2, 470, 000 00 









One-year notes Of 1863....0....ccees eo Oo 
Two-vea: notes of 1863...... 20, 850 00 
Two-year coupon notes of 1863. . 

Compound interest notes....... 





Fractional cucrency, first issue.... 
Fractional currency, second issue. 
Fractional curreney, third issue 
Fractional currency, four: h issue, first 
BOMIGS -.5515/s4eis is djae nisin sm sin ne . 
Fractional cur rene y, 
second series... 
Fractional ¢ hein 
RIPE NOVIOR, 6 isdes s dcdnsnpanasoesees 
Fractional curre he y, fifth issue. 


3, 139,813 13 
3, 164, 181 12 


6,711,665 68 









1,783, 566 55 


fourth ‘issue, 





DOthl 56s sisds oie sieiwtale Gaia ele wayreidis 6:58 $416, 456, ~— 60 

TWENTY-THIRD CALL FOR FIVE-TWENTIES. 

The Secretarv of the 
tive that the principal and accrued interest 
of the bonds hereinbelow designated, known 
as ‘‘ Five-twenty bonds,’’ will be paid at the 
Treasury of the United States, in the city 
of Washington, on and after the 28th day of 
October, 1875, and that the interest on said 
bonds will That is to 
say, bonds of the act of February 25, 1862, 
dated May 1, 


Treasury gives no- 


cease on that day. 


1862, as follows: 
COUPON BONDS! 
S}50—No. 23501 to No. 
$100—No. 75001 to No. 90697, inclusive. 
S5CO— No. 38201 to No. 44248, inclusive. 
$1,000—No. 108001 to No, 120936, inclusive. 
REGISTERED BONDS: 
S50—No. 2126. 
$100—No. 16744 to No. 
$50 '—No. 9155 to No. 
$1,000—No. 33074 to N 
5,000—No. 12321 to No. 12328, inclusive. 
$10, 000—No. 19542. 
Of the amount outstanding, embraced in 
$14,830,550 are 


25088, inclusive. 


16749, inclusive. 
9158, inclusive. 
Vo. 38087, inclusive. 


$ 
= 


the numbers as above, cou- 
pon bonds, and 366,650 are registered bonds. 

The above mentioned numbers include all 
the bonds issued under act of February 25, 
1862, 
tion. 

United States securities forwarded for re- 


not heretofore called in for redemp- 


demption should be addressed to the ‘* Loan 
Secretary’s office,’ 
tered bonds should be assigned to ‘the 
Secretary of the Treasury tor redemption.” 


Division, >and all regis- 
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SMUGGLING ON THE LAKES. 

A circular has been issued by the Treasury 

Department to customs , officers 

calling their attention to the 


upon the 
great lakes, 
fact that considerable smuggling by fishing 
vessels has recently been discovered, and re- 
quiring a closer watch to be kept hereafter 
upon such vessels. 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
UNITED STATES PENSION ROLL. 

At the commencement of the fiscal 
which ended on the 30th of June last, 
were on file in the pension office 76,721 ap- 


year 
there 
pensions, divided as follows : 
40,560; widows, orphans, 
and dependent relations, 34,641 ; war of 1812, 
1,530. There were added during 
as follows: Invalid, 30,280; 
war of 1812, 1,126; 
total, 115,233. 
of cases disposed of were: 
of 1812, 
leaving on the 30th of 
78,740, or 
were at the commencement of 


plications for 
Invalid soldiers, 


the year, 
widows, 7,096; 
total, 38,552; grand 
During the year the number 
Invalid, 20,145 ; 
1,874; total, 
June, to be 


widows, 5,474; war 
36,493 ; 
disposed of, 2,019 more than there 
the year. 
HOW DESERTIONS SHALL AFFECT PENSION CLAIMS, 
The 
cided that the record of desertion shall not 


Commissioner of Pensions has de- 
operate as a bar to a claim for pension where 
the disability or death shall have 
curred in the service and line of duty 


been in- 
after 
the soldier’s return to service, even though 
such service may have been subsequent to 
the date of which his original term of enlist- 
ment would have expired had his service 
been continued, 
THE PENSION FUND. 

Of the thirty million dollars appropriated 
by Congress for payment of pensions during 
the fiscal year 1875, over nine hundred thou- 
sand dollars remain unpaid, and have .been 
saved by decrease in the pension rolls, 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

The following telegram from Rev. S. D. 
Hinman, dated Cheyenne 
August 1], 


diver Ace 
River Agency, 


has been received at the Interior 
Department : 

‘“‘The Indians at Cheyenne and Standing 
Rock consent to go to Red Cloud for grand 
council. We have directed the agent to 
furnish them rations forthe journey. There 
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itt ‘piobably be ie hiniaea tettena } 
present at the council, besides those belong- 


ing to the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail | 
agencies. It is important that presents | 


should be sent for them and horses ordered 
to be purchased. 
whites trom the Black Hills is still causing 
us trouble.”’ 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 
SICK LEAVES. 

By order of the Secretary of War, atten- 
tion is called to paragraph 186, revised reg- 
ulations for the army, of 1863, and a strict 
compliance therewith in future is enjoined: 
Leaves of 
will not be granted to officers to go beyond 
the limits of the military department within 
are stationed, unless the certiti- 


absence on account of sickness 


which they 
cate of the medical officer shall explicitly 
state that 
save life, or to prevent permanent disability. 
Nor will sick leaves to go beyond the depart- 


a greater change is necessary to 


ment limits be given in any case, except of 


immediate without the previous 


sanction of the War Department. 


urgency, 





NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

INSULT TO A CONSUL. 
Commodore Ammen, Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, 
Acting Secretary of State a dispatch from 
Tripoli, dated August 7, stating that the 
American consul there aud his lady had been 


August 12, received from the 


insulted by Tripolitan sailors, and asking 
whether any of our vessels of war could con- 
veniently reach that point. Oyders were 
issued that the United States steamer Hart- 
ford, Captain Harmony, now at Port Said, en 
Asiatic station, 


home from the 


‘ripoli to inquire into the facts and 


route pro- 
ceed to T 
demand that the perpetrators of the insult 
be arrested and punished. Rear Admiral 
Worden, commanding the European station, 
was also instructed to keep himself advised 
of the circumstances, and, if necessary, send 
other vessels to Tripoli to act with the Hart- 
ford. 
GENERAL POST OFFICE. 
POSTAGE REFORM. 

The following statement shows the reduc- 

tions made in the rates of letter postage be- 


The failure to remove the | 


EXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMENT DOINGS. 


tween the U oneal States and ivihigis powers, 
| 
under the administration of the Republican 


‘party. The first column of figures shows the 
rates of postage on half ounce letters in 1861; 


the second column gives the rates in 1875, and 


the last column shows the amount of reduc- 


















































tion: 

pre? . 7 <> 
Rates, | & 

L a: | 

COUNTRIES. ;g OuNve.| & 

seers hi 

As611s75 > 
| Cts. Cts. Cts. 
| Argentine Republic........ .....; 33 | 18 | 15 

| Australia. assesses OO | ken] = 
AGISITAA <.5.5050<0005 esses OU! |, | aeD 
Africa, (S spanish Possessions). | 42] 5 | 37 
DU GIOS a hecadss steasceneces 42; 5 | 37 
SON PIANA os s2c5siees seve Paty 2) 5 | 37 
| Bolivia (via Panama). ..........| 84 | 22 | 12 
| Brazil. ........ pereteeh Laem esse 1 aD) | 200 
| Balearic ISIANOS iisse0ss°ecnseses.| ee | | 37 
Canada, Pominion of............ 10) 3 | a 
Chili (via Panama) ...........) 34 | 22) 12 
Canary Islands....,.:.....2s0s-s.-.| 42 | 5 | 37 
a 45 10 | 35 
Denmark... .......... 24; 5:19 
East Indies. ...... Sco aeoespera| BO") lO aas 
ecuador (via Panama). 34 20 | 14 
BOWIE 5 ccnccsvts See pstoes! soavsieveesd| OO) 0" | Os 
BANCO fo scseetceicersanesstenseosis 30 | *5 | 25 
ce 29! 5 | 24 
Faroe Islands. ......06. eee 24} 51 19 
Great Britain....... 0... 24/ 5; 19 
ONIMAMY <5 cscsces-seaneese 30 | 5 | 25 
NU ¢ nincnnins asctirnaie 35 | 5 | 30 
Hungary ......... ' 30°] 5 | 25 
HU WAM <s:523505 <Seusbectaisecshevedt oa |" | es 
Italy. ceeceee 7000ed0 0508 42 | 5 37 
Iceland ....... ay 24; 51/19 
DANDBN oiccc.0. aoosesesc cusses acess eo | 0" | Goo 
Java (via Southampton)...... 45 | 28 | 17 
| SPAROMUUTS oo icccss scacacescsecas 30 | 5 | 25 
Morocco, (Spanish Possess’ns).! 42 | 5 | 37 
Malta .. | 24] 5/19 
Madeira .. .... ae eye 5 | 32 
New Zealand.. ......... ..- pcre atc eal pleat] 
Norway ...... 45 5) 41 
Paraguay (via Pan: IMA) vesseeee 34 | 22 | 12 
Portugal. ......00 i eS Neek expec ON |i oom 
BMIGBIA Ss oscsa'u eseseny 29 | 5 | 24 
RMOUMARIA «.....05055 seo steenessat eee |. ae 
Spain ., a ee Se 
Sweden ... Sicbheeas 33} 5 | 28 
Switzerland et Suboaseges : 42) 5 | 37 
Servia.... Seat sseceee| 29 | 5 | 24 
Sandwich Islands peseecs oa] 6 4 
Turkey . 35 | 5 | 30 
Uruguay .. Po: | TB). oe 

#Atfter Shhanry %, 1876. 


























